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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Central  Business  District  (CBD)  is  the  largest  single  concentration 
of  commercial  activity  within  urban  areas.  Not  surprisingly,  it  has  been 
studied  extensively  from  a  wide  variety  of  view  points,  and  has  long  been 
considered  as  a  rather  special  region  within  cities  for  analysis.  While 
each  individual  CBD  has  unique  characteristics  that  set  it  apart  from  all 
other  Central  Business  Districts,  there  are  some  processes  at  work  in  all 
urban  areas  that  are  resulting  in  problems  common  to  all  CBDs.  Lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  parking,  declining  retail  sales,  lack  of  variety  in  merchandise, 
vacant  and  deteriorating  buildings  and  traffic  congestion  are  problems  that 
plague  CBDs  throughout  the  United  Stated.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study 
to  examine  the  Marion  CBD,  to  focus  in  on  its  major  problems,  to  better 
understand  the  causes  of  these  problems  and  to  examine  action  that  the  City 
and  private  enterprise  can  take  to  reduce  or  alleviate  these  problems.  It 
is  important  to  understand  that  every  problem  is  the  result  of  some  process 
or  action.  Consequently  to  treat  the  problem  without  understanding  and 
alleviating  the  underlying  causes  is  only  a  patchwork  solution  and  in  the 
long  run  doomed  to  failure. 

Since  1930,  Marion  has  experienced  a  somewhat  erratic  population  growth. 
The  City  experienced  population  increases  during  the  1930 5 s  and  1950's  and 
experienced  decreases  during  the  1940’s  and  1960's.  In  1960  the  City  had  an 
official  U.  S.  Census  of  Population  of  3,345  persons,  an  increase  of  22.1 
percent  over  the  1950  population  of  2,740  persons.  In  1970,  however,  the 
Census  of  Population  indicated  the  City  had  declined  by  .3  percent  in  popu¬ 
lation  to  a  total  of  3,335.  According  to  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
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TABLE  1 


POPULATION  PROJECTIONS  FOR  MARION,  EAST  MARION,  WEST  MARION 

1980-1990 


Area 

19301 

19401 

19501 

I9601 

19701 

19802 

1990 

Marion 

2,467 

2,889 

2,740 

3,345 

3,335 

3,552 

3,769 

East  Marion 

N/A 

N/A 

2,901 

2,442 

3,015 

3,072 

3,129 

West  Marion 

N/A 

N/A 

1,233 

2,335 

3,034 

3,934 

4,834 

Total 

6,874 

8,122 

9,384 

10,558 

11,732 

SOURCE:  1  -  U.  S.  Census  of  Population 

2  -  N.  C.  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources, 
Division  of  Community  Services 
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Administration's  Office  of  State  Planning  estimate  Marion  had  a  1975  popu¬ 
lation  of  3,750.  This  represents  an  increase  of  12.4  percent  since  1970. 
McDowell  County's  population  increased  from  20,335  in  1930  to  30,648  in 
1970  with  increases  experienced  during  each  decade.  The  1975  estimate  in¬ 
dicates  a  county  population  of  33,800,  representing  an  increase  of  10.3 
percent  since  1970. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Marion  serves  a  significantly  larger 
market  than  indicated  by  the  city  population.  The  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  in 
1950  designated  two  unincorporated  areas  adjacent  to  Marion:  East  Marion 
and  West  Marion.  East  Marion  has  increased  in  population  from  2,901  in 
1950  to  3,015  in  1970.  West  Marion  has  increased  from  1,233  in  1950  to 
3,034  in  1970.  The  urbanized  unincorporated  areas  adjacent  to  the  City 
should  continue  to  develop  and  expand  in  population  according  to  projections 
made  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources, 
Division  of  Community  Services.  These  projections  are  contained  in  the 
City's  Land  Development  Plan  and  are  thus  used  for  planning  purposes. 

These  projections  indicate  that  West  Marion  will  develop  the  most  rapidly 
and  will  contain  more  population  than  East  Marion  or  the  City  of  Marion  by 
1990.  It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  by  1990  the  combined  population 
of  Marion,  East  Marion  and  West  Marion  will  approach  12,000. 

Thus  realizing  the  importance  of  the  Marion  CBD  and  recognizing  that 
improvements  need  to  be  made  the  City  initiated  this  study.  A  number  of 
surveys  have  been  carried  out  to  determine  what  effect,  if  any,  downtown 
improvements  have  on  the  economic  health  and  vitality  of  the  CBD.  For 
example,  surveys  in  the  1960 's  by  the  Downtown  Research  and  Development 
Center  in  New  York  showed  generally  increased  downtown  retail  sales  follow¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  pedestrian  malls  and  other  improvements.  A  more 
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recent  survey  by  Menswear  Retailers  of  America,  and  reported  by  Downtown 
Idea  Exchange  in  early  1975,  shows  substantial  benefits  accruing  to  down¬ 
towns  with  improvement  programs. 

This  association  asked  its  membership  to  comment  on  the  "effect  of 
revitalization  efforts"  in  their  downtowns  and  this  is  what  the  retailers 
reported : 


Kind  of  Effect 


Increased 


No  Change 


Decreased 


Land  Values 

47% 

Rental  Expense 

43 

Property  Taxes 

38 

Downtown  Vacancy 

Rate 

15 

Quality  Level  of 

Stores 

40 

40% 

13% 

46 

11 

57 

5 

29 

56 

43 

17 

Note,  for  example,  that  only  thirteen  percent  report  land  value  de¬ 
clines  while  eighty-seven  percent  report  firm  or  increased  property  values. 

A  similar  pattern  can  be  noted  in  vacancy  rates:  eighty-five  percent  report 
a  stable  or  decreasing  vacancy  rate,  while  only  fifteen  percent  report  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  vacancies.^ 

The  merchants  are  not  the  only  one  to  gain  from  a  rebirth  of  downtown. 
Even  though  revitalization  efforts  have  differed  in  many  respects,  they  are 
generally  founded  on  one  common  principle:  the  undisputed  importance  of  the 
central  business  district  to  the  well-being  of  the  entire  community.  The 
extent  of  downtown  revitalization  efforts,  therefore,  reflects  recognition 
in  many  communities  of  the  CBD  as  a  continuing  asset  which: 

— serves  as  a  focal  point  for  a  great  deal  of  community  life¬ 
offering  a  diverse  mix  of  business,  employment,  cultural, 
and  shopping  opportunities, 

— generates  considerable  amounts  of  tax  dollars  and  revenues, 
which  are  essential  to  the  financial  health  of  the  entire 


'Downtown  Idea  Exchange  (Vol.  22,  No.  4, 


February  15,  1975)  pg.  4. 
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community. 


— is  an  area  of  substantial  capital  investments  (both  public  and 
private)  that  is  worth  saving. 

— is  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  community  and  contains  many 
buildings  and  other  resources  of  local  importance  for  his¬ 
torical,  cultural,  or  architectural  reasons. 

— is  an  expression  of  what  a  community  thinks  of  itself. 

According  to  Victor  Green,  one  of  America's  experts  on  downtown  re¬ 
vitalization,  "At  the  core  of  the  problem  lie  purely  human  considerations. 
The  hearts  of  our  cities  will  function  in  a  healthy  way  only  if  they  ful¬ 
fill  the  desires  in  the  hearts  of  people,  if  they  effectively  serve  human 
hopes,  aspirations,  and  needs."  Mr.  Green  goes  on  to  suggest  that  foremost 
among  these  desires  is  that  of  wanting  to  enjoy  life  with  other  people, 
whether  "in  parades  or  baseball  games,  in  concerts,  gatherings,  in  work  or 
in  leisure." 

"What  makes  the  heart  of  the  city  tick  is  not  its  structures,  however 
large  and  well  designed,  nor  vehicles  nor  utilitarian  services,  but  people. 
Without  people  to  pervade  the  city  in  manifold  ways,  its  structures  become 
hollow,  meaningless  sheels.  The  question  before  us  can  thus  be  boiled 
down  to  one  basic  overruling  sentence:  How  can  we  attract  people  back  to 
the  heart  of  the  City?"^ 

Some  of  the  options  that  are  open  to  both  government  and  private  enter¬ 
prise  are  the  following: 

Create  employment  in  the  CBD: 

— by  encouraging  the  location  of  new  office  and  retail  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  CBD  by  intelligent  use  of  zoning  regulations. 

2 

Victor  Green,  The  Heart  of  Our  Cities  (New  York:  Serman  and 
Schuster,  1964),  pp.  297-299. 
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— by  converting  second  stories  of  existing  buildings  into 
office  space. 

— by  sponsoring  or  facilitating  the  development  of  new  , 
retail  or  office  space  in  the  CBD  through  a  downtown 
development  corporation  or  private  ventures. 

Beautify  the  downtown  environment: 

— By  encouraging  good  contemporary  design  for  new  develop¬ 
ment,  which  is  comparible  with  the  character  of  original 
downtown  architecture,  through  design  suggestions  and 
municipal  regulations. 

— By  enlivening  the  "floor”  of  downtown  with  textured 
paving  surfaces,  landscaping,  attractive  lighting, 
and  street  furniture. 

--By  restoring  and  preserving  traditional  downtown 
buildings  to  recapture  the  warmth  and  beauty  they 
once  had . 

Improve  access  to,  and  circulation  within,  the  CBD: 

— By  implementing  traffic  operation  improvements. 

— By  improving  the  capacity  and  location  of  parking 
facilities  and  by  eliminating  traffic-parking  con¬ 
flicts  . 

— By  improving  services  and  facilities  in  the  CBD  for 
mass  transit  patrons,  bicyclists,  pedestrians,  and 
delivery  vehicles. 

Enhance  retailing  downtown: 

— -By  bringing  in  compatible  non-retail  uses,  selected  for 
their  ability  to  generate  additional  shopper  traffic. 
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— By  actively  seeking  new  retail  businesses,  entertain¬ 
ment  facilities,  and  restaurants  to  fill  gaps  in  the 
retail  area  and  to  strengthen  the  marketing  ability 
of  existing  stores. 

— By  adopting  modern  retailing  practices  in  such  areas 
as  selection  of  merchandise,  advertising,  displays, 
signs,  accounting,  credit,  and  store  hours. 

Promote  the  CBD: 

— By  sponsoring  special  indoor  and  outdoor  activities 
and  events  to  bring  people  downtown. 

— By  adopting  a  downtown  theme,  name,  and  symbol. 

— By  "selling"  the  CBD  as  a  place  to  shop  and  have 
fun . 

Most  of  the  above  information  came  from  the  Downtown  Improvement 
Manual  by  Emanuel  Berk  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Local  Government 
Affairs,  and  published  by  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials 
(ASPO) .  This  is  an  excellent  manual  on  downtown  improvement  projects. 

It  is  intended  that  this  study  be  used  as  a  guide  to  improving  the 
Marion  CBD.  The  next  two  chapters  will  examine  existing  conditions  in  the 
Marion  CBD  and  pinpoint  some  of  the  major  problems.  Then  a  downtown  improve¬ 
ment  plan  will  be  presented  as  a  guide  to  both  city  government  and  private 
citizens . 
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CHAPTER  2 


EXISTING  CONDITIONS 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  the  Marion  CBD  is  delineated  as  follows: 
the  four  square  block  area  bounded  on  the  north  by  Fort  Street,  on  the  south 
by  Henderson  Street,  on  the  east  by  Garden  Street  and  on  the  west  hy  Logan 
Street;  the  area  along  Main  Street  between  Henderson  Street  and  Crawford 
Street;  and  the  blocks  bounded  by  Main,  Henderson,  State  and  Garden  Streets. 
(See  Map  2).  Within  these  boundaries  lies  the  most  concentrated  development 
in  McDowell  County.  The  CBD  remains  the  major  shopping  center  in  the  County. 
It  is  the  center  of  the  most  concentrated  land  use,  city  and  county  govern¬ 
ment  and  traffic  flow,  both  vehicular  and  pedestrian.  Many  different  types 
of  land  use  are  represented  within  the  Marion  CBD  Including  various  retail 
outlets,  government  offices,  professional  offices  and  services,  and  ware¬ 
housing  and  storage.  The  CBD  is  the  focal  point  of  community  activity 
and  identity.  Therefore,  a  healthy  CBD  is  not  only  vital  to  the  community 
in  terms  of  providing  a  stable  tax  base  and  variety  of  shopping,  employment 
and  cultural  opportunities,  but  can  also  represent  a  source  of  pride  for  all 
citizens  in  the  community. 

Land  Use 

Land  use  is  important  to  a  healthy  CBD.  As  a  focal  point  of  community 
activity  the  CBD  should  contain  a  variety  of  uses  such  as  retail  trade;  gov¬ 
ernment,  financial  and  other  advisory  services;  consumer  services;  and  cul¬ 
tural  and  social  services.  An  existing  land  use  survey  was  conducted  in  the 
Marion  CBD  in  the  Fall  of  1977.  The  detailed  building  use  categories  used 
are  defined  as  follows: 

Primary  Retail  -  Primary  retail  shopping  areas  are  generally 
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located  in  the  central  business  district  or  in  the  large 
regional  shopping  centers.  These  trade  establishments  sell 
low  bulk  comparison  and  specialty  items.  Primary  retail 
establishments  can  be  broken  down  into  two  categories: 

1)  stores  which  generate  their  own  trade  such  as  department 
stores  and  variety  stores  and  2)  apparel  shops,  shoe  stores, 
jewelry  stores,  and  similar  establishments  which  are  economi¬ 
cally  dependent  upon  the  pedestrian  traffic  generators— 
department  stores  and  variety  stores — for  supplying  potential 
customers. 

Secondary  Retail  -  Secondary  retail  establishments  usually 
sell  "high  bulk"  items  such  as  furniture,  appliances,  home 
furnishings,  automobiles,  farm  equipment,  hardware,  lumber, 
building  materials  and  similar  goods.  Merchandise  in  sec¬ 
ondary  trade  establishments  is  relatively  expensive  and  sel¬ 
dom  purchased  by  the  individual  customer.  Due  to  the  expen¬ 
sive  cost  of  secondary  trade  goods,  the  customer  is  generally 
willing  to  travel  longer  distances  to  compare  merchandise 
between  widely  separated  competing  establishments.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  secondary  retail  establishments  do  not  have  to  locate 
in  close  proximity  to  each  other;  instead,  they  often  locate 
at  independent  locations  along  major  streets  or  highways. 

In  many  instances,  these  establishments  locate  in  areas 
which  adjoin  the  central  business  district. 

Convenience  Retail  -  Convenience  retail  establishments  mer¬ 
chandise  goods  commonly  referred  to  as  "convenience  goods." 
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They  sell  merchandise  such  as  drugs,  food,  and  gasoline  which 
are  purchased  frequently.  Establishments  selling  these  goods 
generally  serve'  a  smaller  market  area  than  do  either  primary 
or  secondary  trade  establishments.  They  are  frequently  located 
in  outlying  neighborhood  shopping  areas  in  order  to  be  as  near 
as  possible  to  their  customers.  Food  stores  and  gasoline 
stations  generally  do  not  prosper  in  the  intensively  developed 
core  of  the  central  business  district  since  they  require  loca¬ 
tions  with  convenient  access. 

Administrative,  Financial  and  Advisory  Services  -  Administra¬ 
tive,  financial  and  advisory  services  include  offices  or  estab¬ 
lishments  performing  either  the  management  or  administrative 
duties  of  government,  business,  and  welfare  agencies  or  pro¬ 
viding  monetary  and  professional  services  for  the  community. 
These  include  doctors  offices,  lawyers  offices,  accountants 
offices,  banks,  the  city  hall,  the  post  office  and  similar 
uses. 

Consumer  Services  -  Consumer  services  include  establishments 
providing  services  to  the  person.  Establishments  such  as 
restaurants,  barber  shops,  theaters,  pool  halls,  hotels, 
newspaper  offices,  telephone  offices,  and  similar  uses  are 
included . 

Industrial  Services  and  Manufacturing  -  Industrial  service  and 
manufacturing  activities  include  all  establishments  engaged  in 
manufacturing  processes  and  all  related  industrial  services. 
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Wholesale  Trade,  Repair  Services,  Storage  -  This  category  in¬ 


cludes  all  wholesale  activities,  mechanical  repair  services  and 
enclosed  storage. 

Transportation  -  Transportation  establishments  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  and  freight  from  place  to  place. 

Vacant  Floor  Space  -  The  vacant  floor  space  category  includes 
all  buildings  or  portions  of  buildings  which  were  not  being 
devoted  to  any  use.  Floor  space  being  used  only  on  a  part- 
time  basis  was  considered  as  occupied  floor  space.  All 
storage  space,  wither  active  or  passive,  was  considered  as 
occupied  floor  space. 

Residential  -  Structures  of  residential  use  located  within 
the  CBD. 

Within  the  Marion  CBD  there  are  approximately  456,375  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  Of  this  total,  89,645  square  feet  (19.6%)  are  devoted  to 
primary  retail  uses.  This  was  the  largest  use  of  floor  space  in  the  CBD. 
Secondary  retail  was  the  second  largest  use  of  space  with  83,375  square 
feet  (18.2%).  The  least  amount  of  floor  space  was  in  industrial  and  manu¬ 
facturing  uses  with  1,800  square  feet  (.3%).  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
fact  revealed  by  the  survey  is  that  there  are  38,800  square  feet  of  floor 
space  that  is  vacant.  This  accounts  for  8.5  percent  of  the  total  down¬ 
town  floor  space.  Contributing  to  this  figure  is  the  vacant  area  left 
when  the  Roses  Store  moved  out  of  the  CBD.  Of  the  remaining  vacant  areas, 
most  are  located  on  the  upper  floors  of  downtown  buildings.  18,150  square 
feet  (46.7%)  are  located  on  second  floors,  9,500  square  feet  (24.4%)  are 
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TABLE  2 


MARION  CBD  CHARACTERISTIC 


Total  Square  Feet : 

456,375 

Primary  Retail 

89,645 

(19.6%) 

Secondary  Retail 

83,375 

(18.2%) 

Administrative,  financial  and  profes¬ 

sional  services 

68,000 

(14.9%) 

Government 

58,480 

(12.8%) 

Wholesale,  Warehouse,  Repair  and  Storage 

49,525 

(10.8%) 

Vacant 

38,800 

(8.5%) 

Consumer  Services 

34,500 

(7.5%) 

Convenience  Retail 

16,650 

(3.6%) 

Cultural  and  Social 

11,500 

(2.5%) 

Residential 

4,100 

(.8%) 

Industrial  and  Manufacturing 

1,800 

(.3%) 

Total  Square  Feet: 

424,315 

Sound 

281,430 

(61.6%) 

Minor  Repair 

112,995 

(24.7%) 

Major  Repair 

54,350 

(11.9%) 

Dilapidated 

7,600 

(1.6%) 

Total  Square  Feet 

424,315 

Owner 

171,480 

(37.5%) 

Rented 

246,095 

(53.9%) 

Vacant 

38,800 

(8.5%) 
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located  on  third  floors  and  1,000  square  feet  (2.5%)  are  located  on  fourth 
floors.  In  addition,  3,000  square  feet  of  vacant  area  are  located  in  base¬ 
ment  areas.  See  Table  2  and  Appendix  B  for  more  detailed  information. 

Structural  Conditions 

Buildings  are  the  most  important  physical  component  of  the  central 
business  district — economically,  functionally  and  aesthetically.  It  does 
little  good  to  improve  the  flow  of  traffic,  add  parking,  and  landscape  if 
the  buildings  themselves  are  eyesores;  are  covered  with  metal  siding  or 
peeling  paint;  are  obscured  by  overhanging  signs  fighting  for  the  passer¬ 
by's  attention  (with  none  of  them  winning);  and,  generally,  are  in  a  state 
of  disrepair.  Buildings  are  the  CBD's  major  physical  resource  and,  there¬ 
fore,  are  a  key  to  a  successful  revitalization  program. 

Most  of  the  buildings  in  the  Marion  CBD  are  in  sound  structural  con¬ 
dition  and  are  certainly  worth  the  effort  to  refurbish  and  once  again  make 
them  the  attractive  structure  they  once  were — both  inside  and  outside. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  era  in  which  most  of  the  downtown  buildings 
were  built,  their  architecture  has  a  basic  warmth  and  a  human  scale  which 
may  never  again  be  duplicated.  Those  searching  for  continued  economic 
viability  in  the  central  business  district  have  much  here  to  work  with,  as 
these  buildings  are  a  unique  asset  which  cannot  be  matched  by  any  newly 
constructed  shopping  center. 

A  survey  of  downtown  structural  conditions  was  conducted  in  the  Fall 
of  1977.  The  following  categories  were  used: 

Sound  -  Buildings  in  good  repair,  both  inside  and  outside,  so 
that  normal  maintenance  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  build¬ 
ing  to  remain  in  sound  condition. 
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Minor  Repair  -  Buildings  which  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of 


deterioration.  Minor  repairs  such  as  replacing  windows, 
painting,  replacing  inadequate  lighting,  etc.  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  a  sound  building. 

Major  Repair  -  Buildings  which  are  showing  signs  of  serious 
deterioration,  such  as  holes,  open  cracks,  loose  or  missing 
material  over  small  areas  of  walls,  foundations,  floor  or 
roof.  Major  repair  work  would  be  necessary  to  improve  the 
building  to  sound  condition. 

Dilapidated  -  Dilapidated  buildings,  in  their  present  condi¬ 
tion,  endanger  the  health,  safety,  or  well-being  of  its 
occupants.  Examples  of  defects  are:  holes,  open  cracks, 
loose  or  missing  material  over  a  large  area  of  the  founda¬ 
tion,  walls  or  roof  and  extensive  damage  by  storm,  fire  or 

flood;  sagging  roof  or  foundation.  Such  structures,  in 

order  to  meet  minimum  standards,  should  require  drastic 
restorations  that  would  be  economically  unfeasible  and, 
therefore,  should  be  demolished. 

Of  the  456,375  square  feet  of  building  space  in  the  CBD,  281,430 
square  feet  (61.6%)  were  classified  as  being  in  sound  condition;  112,995 

square  feet  (24.7%)  were  classified  as  minor  repair;  54,350  square  feet 

(11.9%)  were  classified  as  major  repair;  and  7,600  square  feet  (1.6%) 
were  classified  as  dilapidated.  Total  floor  space  devoted  to  government 
and  industrial  and  manufacturing  were  classified  as  in  sound  condition. 
Convenience  retail  had  92.1  percent  of  its  floor  space  classified  as  sound 
while  primary  retail  uses  were  next  with  86.5  percent  classified  as  sound. 
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On  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  none  of  the  space  devoted  to  residential 
use  was  in  sound  condition  while  only  23.0  percent  of  the  space  devoted  to 
wholesale,  warehouse',  repair  and  storage  was  classified  as  sound.  Looking 
at  the  vacant  areas,  9.9  percent  of  the  square  footage  was  sound.  On  the 
other  hand,  only  6.7  percent  was  dilapidated.  The  remainder,  13.9  percent 
was  classified  as  minor  repair  and  69.3  percent  as  major  repair,  indicates 
that  over  30,000  square  feet  of  vacant  building  space  in  the  Marion  CBD  is 

either  presently  in  sound  condition  or  could  be  repaired  and  brought  up  to 

sound  condition.  This  vacant  area  could  then  be  used  for  a  variety  of 
uses,  thus  making  it  an  important  asset  for  the  CBD.  Much  of  the  vacant 

space  in  need  of  repair  is  located  on  the  upper  floors.  With  some  repair 

work  done  on  these  floor  areas,  an  ideal  location  for  professional  offices 
or  specialty  shops  would  be  available. 

Overall,  the  Marion  CBD  is  in  a  relatively  good  condition  structurally. 
Continued  neglect  of  the  areas  presently  in  need  of  repair,  especially  the 
vacant  area,  will  make  the  task  of  revitalizing  the  CBD  increasingly  more 
difficult.  Thus  the  importance  of  starting  now  to  revitalize  the  CBD. 

Tenure 

Tenure  refers  to  the  owner  or  renter  occupancy  of  a  building.  171,480 
square  feet  (37.5%)  of  the  downtown  building  area  are  occupied  by  the 
owners  while  246,095  square  feet  (53.9%)  are  occupied  by  renters.  A  problem 
exists  here,  especially  for  downtown  property  owners,  in  that  the  owners 
are  usually  reluctant  to  make  improvements  to  their  downtown  property  be¬ 
cause  to  do  so  will  increase  the  value  of  their  property,  thus  increasing 
their  property  tax,  thus  necessitating  an  increase  in  the  rental  rate. 

This  would  make  it  more  difficult  to  find  or  maintain  occupants  for  the 
downtown  buildings.  Thus  a  downtown  property  owner  might  well  ask,  and 
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rightly  so,  why  should  he  make  improvements  to  his  property  unless  others 
do  the  same  to  their  property.  Obviously,  improving  one  building  will  not 
revitalize  the  entire  CBD  area.  Thus  it  will  take  a  cooperative  effort  on 
the  part  of  downtown  property  owners  and  renters  to  pool  their  resources 
into  improving  the  entire  CBD.  Studies  from  other  communities  have  shown 
that  by  taking  this  approach  both  owners  and  renters  will  benefit  from  in- 
creased  activity  in  the  CBD. 

Parking 

Most  downtowns  developed  before  widespread  use  of  the  automobile. 
During  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  when  most  down¬ 
town  areas  were  developing,  most  people  in  the  community  lived  within  walk 
ing  distance  of  the  downtown.  With  the  widespread  use  of  the  automobile 
today,  parking  ha,s  become  a  problem  in  most  downtown  areas. 

Within  the  defined  Central  Business  District  in  Marion  there  is  a 
total  of  850  parking  spaces.  These  spaces  are  broken  down  into  the  follow 
ing  categories. 

Public  On-Street  Parking  -  This  includes  all  designated  spaces  on  the 
public  streets.  All  on-street  parking  in  the  CBD  is  of  the  parallel  type. 
There  is  a  total  of  214  on-street  parking  spaces  located  as  follows: 

1.  Both  sides  of  Main  Street  bwetwen  Fort  Street  and  Crawford 
Street  -  73  spaces. 

2.  Fort  Street  between  Main  Street  and  Logan  Street  -  22  spaces. 

3.  Logan  Street  between  Fort  Street  and  Henderson  Street  - 
33  spaces. 

4.  Court  Street  between  Logan  Street  and  Main  Street  -  21 
spaces . 
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5.  Court  Street  between  Main  Street  and  Garden  Street  -  17 
spaces . 

6.  Henderson  Street  between  Logan  Street  and  Main  Street  - 
13  spaces, 

7.  State  Street  between  Main  Street  and  Garden  Street  - 
4  spaces. 

8.  Garden  Street  between  State  Street  and  Fort  Street  - 
31  spaces. 

Public  Off-Street  Parking  -  This  includes  all  city  owned  or  leased  off- 
street  parking  spaces.  There  is  a  total  of  359  spaces  in  this  category. 

Private  Off-Street  Parking  -  This  includes  all  off-street  parking  spaces 
owned  or  leased  by  businesses  or  their  non-public  agencies  and  reserved 
for  employees  and/or  customers  parking.  There  is  a  total  of  177  parking 
spaces  in  this  category. 

Courthouse  Parking  -  A  new  multi-level  parking  garage  was  recently  com¬ 
pleted  adjacent  to  the  County  Courthouse.  There  are  approximately  100 
parking  spaces  in  the  garage. 

Other  Conditions 

In  addition  to  the  existing  conditions  already  discussed,  several 
other  factors  contributing  to  the  overall  downtown  environment  are  mentioned 
below: 

Benches  -  To  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  downtown  area 
for  pedestrians,  it  is  necessary  to  have  benches  that  are  both 
attractive  and  comfortable  located  at  various  points.  Within 
the  Marion  CBD  there  is  only  one  public  bench,  which  is  located 
on  Main  Street. 
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Planters  -  Attractive  planters  such  as  trees  and  shrubbery  can 


add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  downtown  area.  Within  the  Marion 
CBD  there  are  currently  eleven  planters.  All  the  planters  are 
located  on  Main  Street  with  six  on  the  east  side  and  five  on  the 
west  side. 

Power  Lines  -  The  trend  in  many  downtown  areas  today  is  toward 
underground  power  lines.  By  placing  power  lines  underground 
they  are  better  protected  from  extreme  weather  conditions  such 
as  ice  and  strong  wind  but  also  a  more  attractive  environment 
is  created.  All  the  power  lines  in  the  Marion  CBD  are  above 
ground . 

Transportation  -  While  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  automo¬ 
bile  circulation,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  downtown  area  is 
to  provide  an  adequate  environment  for  pedestrian  traffic. 
Consequently  heavy  traffic  within  the  downtown  area  can  create 

unsafe  and  unpleasant  conditions  for  pedestrians.  This  problem 

« 

is  compounded  when  major  highways  funnel  through  traffic  into 
the  downtown  area.  This  is  the  situation  in  Marion.  U.  S. 
Highways  221  and  70  and  N.  C.  Highway  226  pass  through  the  CBD. 
Since  there  is  presently  no  by-pass  route  for  these  highways, 
there  is  an  unnecessarily  large  amount  of  traffic,  especially 
trucks,  passing  through  the  CBD.  The  Southern  Railways  track 
also  passes  through  the  CBD.  Fortunately,  there  is  only  one 
grade  crossing,  which  is  on  Garden  Street. 
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Sidewalks  -  Sidewalks  serve  to  separate  pedestrian  and  vehicular 


traffic.  All  streets  within  the  CBD  contain  sidewalks  except 
the  following: 

1.  The  south  side  of  State  Street  between  Main  and 
Garden  Streets. 

2.  The  north  side  of  Railroad  Street,  west  of  Main 
Street . 

3.  The  west  side  of  Garden  Street  between  Henderson 
and  State  Streets. 

4.  The  north  side  of  Henderson  Street  between  Main 
and  Garden  Street. 

5.  The  south  side  of  Fort  Street  between  Main  and 
Garden  Street. 
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CHAPTER  3 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  PROBLEMS 

Through  the  analysis  of  existing  conditions,  several  problems  in  the 
Marion  CBD  become  apparent.  These  problems  will  not  solve  themselves. 
Consequently  a  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  entire  community  will 
be  necessary  to  solve  these  problems.  Yet  Marion,  as  it  continues  to  grow, 
is  no  different  from  most  other  small  and  medium  sized  communities  and  is, 
in  fact,  suffering  from  the  same  processes  evident  in  most  urban  areas. 

With  increasing  mobility,  improved  mortgage  terms,  cheaper  land  and  the 
increasing  availability  of  water  and  sewer  services  people  are  moving  to 
the  less  congested  suburban  areas.  The  fact  that  large,  reasonably  priced, 
vacant  tracts  of  land  are  simply  no  longer  available  within  the  central 
city  of  most  urban  areas  forces  developers  to  look  to  the  suburbs  in 
order  to  develop  new  residential  subdivisions.  New  shopping  areas  follow 
the  people  to  the  suburbs.  These  new  shopping  areas  are  usually  concen¬ 
trated  in  large  shopping  centers  characterized  by  plenty  of  free  parking, 
good  variety  of  merchandise,  pleasant  shopping  environment  and  relatively 
long  shopping  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  downtown  shopping  area  of 
most  American  cities  are  characterized  by  a  lack  of  adequate  parking, 
lack  of  a  good  variety  of  quality  merchandise,  unpleasant  shopping  environ¬ 
ment  (traffic  congestion,  noise,  pollution  and  deteriorating  buildings) , 
and  relatively  short  shopping  hours,  especially  in  the  evening.  Thus  for 
the  downtown  areas  to  become  competitive  these  basic  problems  must  be  ade¬ 
quately  dealt  with.  However,  because  of  the  existing  physical  layout  of 
the  downtown  area  (buildings,  street  patterns,  etc.),  it  will  probably 
never  be  able  to  become  completely  competitive  with  the  outlying  shopping 
center  unless  it  is  totally  rebuilt.  Therefore,  downtown  areas  need  to 
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broaden  their  perspective  and  look  at  additional  functions  which  can  com" 
plement  the  traditional  retail  sales  function.  The  downtown  area  of  most 
American  cities  could  also  be  the  civic,  recreational  and  cultural  center 
for  the  entire  urban  area. 

During  the  past  several  years,  Marion  has  witnessed  the  development 
of  two  shopping  centers.  With  the  development  of  these  two  centers  at 
least  one  large  variety  store  has  moved  out  of  the  downtown  and  into  one 
of  the  shopping  centers.  If  downtown  Marion  is  to  remain  the  center  of 
community  activity,  several  problems  must  be  dealt  with.  These  problems 
are  discussed  below. 

Lack  of  Variety 

There  is  a  lack  of  variety  of  merchandise  in  the  CBD,  especially  of 
the  higher  priced  specialty  and  quality  oriented  type.  Since  the  Roses 
variety  store  has  moved  out  the  problem  has  only  been  compounded.  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  local  merchants  and  other  citizens  pointed  this  problem  out  as 
several  persons  mentioned  the  lack  of  variety  of  merchandise.  There  is 
also  a  lack  of  good  eating  establishments  in  the  downtown  area.  Most  of 
the  respondants  to  the  survey  mentioned  this  and  suggested  the  opening  of 
a  nice  cafeteria.  In  addition,  there  is  a  lack  of  civic,  recreational 
and  cultural  activities  which  would  bring  more  people  downtown,  especially 
at  night. 

Building  Conditions 

Attractive  and  well  maintained  buildings  in  the  downtown  area  cannot 
only  provide  a  pleasant  shopping  environment  but  can  also  be  a  source  of 
community  pride.  As  stated  in  the  previous  chapter,  slightly  over  sixty- 
one  percent  of  the  building  square  footage  in  the  downtown  area  is  in 
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sound  condition.  Only  1.6  percent  of  the  total  square  footage  is  in  a 
dilapidated  condition.  The  remaining  square  footage,  167,345  or  36.6  per¬ 
cent,  is  in  a  deteriorated  condition  but  not  to  the  point  that  it  could 
not  be  repaired  and  put  into  sound  condition.  Most  of  the  buildings,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  structural  conditions,  should  be  improved  in  their 
appearance.  Several  people  responding  to  the  survey  mentioned  unattractive 
store  fronts  and  rear  alleys  as  one  of  the  major  problems  of  the  downtown 
area.  Almost  all  of  the  downtown  off-street  parking  lots  face  the  rear 
of  buildings.  Unsightly  rear  walls,  windows,  doors,  trash  cans,  exposed 
air  conditioning  units  and  other  mechanical  devices,  and  weeds  create  a 
very  unattractive  sight  as  pedestrians  walk  from  the  parking  lots  to  the 
Main  Street  shopping  area.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  air  conditioning 
units,  trash  cans  and  other  items  are  necessary  and  usually  found  in 
alleys  at  the  rear  or  side  of  buildings,  with  a  little  creativity  ways 
can  be  found  to  conceal  these  features  with  boxes,  fenced  areas,  etc. 

In  many  cases  a  cleaning  of  rear  and  side  brick  walls  and  painting  windows 
and  doors  would  be  a  big  help  in  improving  the  appearance  of  these  areas. 

It  is  more  convenient  for  many  shoppers  to  enter  at  the  rear  of  build¬ 
ings.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that  any  downtown  renovation  program  in¬ 
clude  the  development  of  ''double  frontage"  buildings  by  improving  the 
appearance  of  the  rear  as  well  as  the  front  of  these  buildings. 

Eight  and  one-half  percent  of  the  total  building  square  footage  in 
the  downtown  area  is  vacant.  However,  34.2  percent  of  the  dilapidated 
square  footage  downtown  is  vacant.  Only  9.9  percent  of  the  vacant  square 
footage  is  in  sound  condition.  Vacant  buildings  usually  do  not  receive 
the  maintenance  given  to  occupied  buildings,  consequently  they  deteriorate 
much  more  rapidly.  Once  one  building  begins  to  deteriorate,  maintenance 
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on  adjacent  buildings  often  declines  which  will  eventually  cause  deteriora¬ 
tion  to  spread  in  a  contagious  manner  until  whole  areas  become  deteriorated. 
When  this  happens  vacancy  rates  increase.  Owners  of  vacant  buildings  are 
reluctant  to  make  improvements  since  to  do  so  would  increase  the  property 
value  and  thus  increase  the  tax  burden.  This  is  one  of  the  most  basic  of 
all  problems  facing  Marion  as  well  as  most  other  communities  in  this  country. 
It,  therefore,  must  be  both  understood  and  dealt  with  in  any  downtown  re¬ 
vitalization  effort. 

A  large  part  of  the  deteriorated  buildings  (major  and  minor  repair) 
and  all  of  the  dilapidated  buildings  in  the  downtown  area  are  located  in 
the  block  bounded  by  Garden,  State,  Main  and  Henderson  Streets.  Several 
warehouses  and  other  buildings  used  for  storage  are  located  in  this  block. 

The  Southern  Railway  tract  also  bisects  the  block. 

Pedestrian  Amenities 

Downtown  Marion  needs  to  place  a  greater  emphasis  on  pedestrian  safety 
and  convenience.  The  revitalization  of  the  downtown  area  is  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  its  ability  to  attract  people.  Reducing  conflict  between 
vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic  should  be  an  integral  part  of  any  down¬ 
town  revitalization  effort.  As  previously  mentioned,  downtown  Marion 
handles  a  lot  of  non-local  through  traffic  since  several  major  highways 
funnel  traffic  through  the  area.  This  creates  an  unnecessarily  high  level 
of  congestion  which  not  only  contributes  to  the  inconvenience  of  pedestrians 
but  also  creates  a  safety  hazard  when  crossing  the  street  or  getting  into 
or  out  of  cars  parked  on  Main  Street.  Ideally  downtown  streets  should  be 
reserved  for  those  who  have  business  in  the  immediate  area.  Most  of  the 
public  off-street  parking  lots  are  located  behind  buildings  fronting  on 
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Main  Street.  This  requires  those  who  use  these  lots  to  either  enter  from 
the  rear  of  many  buildings  or  walk  to  Main  Street  via  side  streets.  As 
previously  discussed,  many  downtown  buildings  contain  unattractive  rear 
entrances.  In  addition,  pedestrians  who  use  side  streets  have  a  relatively 
long  and  "round  about"  way  of  getting  from  the  parking  lots  to  Main  Street. 
Considering  the  traffic  congestion,  this  can  be  hazardous  and  can  often 
be  an  inconvenience,  especially  in  bad  weather. 

There  is  only  one  bench  on  Main  Street.  Thus  downtown  shoppers  have 
no  public  places  to  rest  while  shopping.  This  was  mentioned  by  several 
people  who  responded  to  the  survey.  Also  mentioned  was  the  lack  of  any 
public  restroom  facilities  and  water  fountains. 

Parking 

Downtown  Marion  was  largely  developed  before  the  widespread  use  of 
the  automobile  at  a  time  when  most  people  lived  within  walking  distance 
of  the  downtown  area.  Thus  today,  there  is  a  lack  of  parking  space  to 
adequately  handle  the  large  number  of  automobiles  coming  into  the  down¬ 
town  area  each  day.  Currently,  there  are  850  parking  spaces  located  with¬ 
in  the  delineated  downtown  area.  Based  on  recommendations  contained  in 
an  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  publication  An  Approach  to 
Determining  Parking  Demand  by  Robert  J.  Boyland  and  Neil  S.  Kenig,  Marion, 
with  456,375  square  feet  of  floor  space,  should  have  1,647  parking  spaces 
to  adequately  meet  the  demand.  This  figure  assumes  that  the  38,800  square 
feet  of  vacant  space  will  be  occupied. 

The  parking  problem  is  compounded  on  court  days  when  many  people 
attending  court  use  the  city  parking  lot  adjacent  to  the  courthouse.  Sev¬ 
eral  respondents  to  the  downtown  survey  mentioned  the  problem  of  employees 
using  many  of  the  downtown  parking  spaces  located  on  Main  Street. 
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Lighting 


Inadequate  lighting  in  the  downtown  area,  especially  on  side  streets, 
alleys  and  parking  lots  was  mentioned  by  several  people  who  responded  to 
the  downtown  survey. 

Overall  Appearance 

The  overall  appearance  of  downtown  Marion  is  much  better  than  what 
exists  in  many  communities  of  similar  size  in  North  Carolina.  However, 
there  are  some  conditions  that  detract  from  overall  appearance.  There  is 
a  lack  of  an  overall  theme  downtown.  The  store  fronts,  especially  along 
Main  Street,  do  not  blend  together  and  complement  each  other  in  design 
or  color.  This  condition  has  developed  over  a  period  of  years  as  down¬ 
town  merchants  and  property  owners  sought  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
their  stores  and  property.  With  no  overall  design  theme,  these  new  store 
fronts  often  clashed  with  existing  stores  in  the  immediate  area.  Taken 
by  themselves,  however,  most  of  these  new  store  fronts  are  very  attractive. 
The  clashing  of  colors  on  some  downtown  buildings  was  mentioned  several 
times  by  the  survey  respondants. 

Too  many  commercial  signs  exist  in  the  downtown  area.  There  is  no 
reason  for  more  than  one  sign  per  business.  These  signs  should  be  of 
similar  design  and  size  and  well  placed  so  as  not  to  clutter  up  the  store 
fronts . 
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CHAPTER  4 


SKETCH  PLAN 

The  main  purpose  of  presenting  sketches  for  downtown  Marion  is  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  revitalization  process  and  to  present  a  schematic 
plan  for  what  the  downtown  area  might  look  like.  The  success  of  a  downtown 
revitalization  project  for  Marion,  or  any  other  town,  is  primarily  dependent 
upon  commitment.  That  commitment  first  and  foremost,  most  come  from  the 
merchants  who  must  give  of  their  time  and  effort  and  uitimately  their 
money.  Without  the  interest  and  dedication  of  the  merchants  the  downtown 
project  will  ultimately  fail. 

The  second  commitment  must  come  from  the  elected  officials.  The 
Town  fathers  must  be  willing  to  work  with  the  downtown  merchants  and  coope¬ 
rate  whenever  possible  to  assure  success. 

Finally,  a  commitment  both  from  the  merchants  and  the  elected  officials 
must  be  made  to  follow  through.  Once  the  project  is  underway  a  mechanism 
should  be  put  in  place  to  deal  with  day-to-day  problems,  maintenance,  minor 
changes  in  the  plan,  etc. 

Building  Fronts 

The  facades  in  the  central  business  district  vary  greatly  from  modem 
to  period.  Many  storefronts  are  poorly  kept  and  very  unattarctive.  The 
appearance  of  the  facade  of  a  building  is  very  important  because  the  poten¬ 
tial  shopper  gets  an  impression  of  the  product  he  is  seeking  from  the  looks 
of  the  building.  In  many  cases,  the  building  fronts  may  be  improved  by 
sandblasting  paint  and  dirt  from  the  masonry  work.  In  some  instances, 
limited  painting  may  also  improve  the  appearance  of  the  buildings.  Because 
there  is  such  a  variety  of  types  of  buildings  within  the  downtown  area, 
there  is  a  need  to  provide  some  semblance  of  uniformity. 
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Canopy 


A  uniform  canopy,  as  is  shown  in  the  sketch,  is  one  way  to  provide  uni¬ 
formity  to  the  downtown  area.  One  suggestion  would  be  that  the  canopy  be 
constructed  of  wood  with  split  cedar  shakes  as  roofing.  These  materials 
would  tend  to  soften  the  hard  lines  normally  associated  with  masonry,  steel 
and  glass  found  in  a  typical  downtown  area.  More  importantly,  however,  the 
canopy  would  tie  the  downtown  area  together  and  would  give  the  potential 
shopper  or  visitor  a  feeling  that  the  downtown  area  was  a  special  place. 

The  theme  of  creating  a  special  place  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
improving  the  downtown  area. 

Signs 

The  problem  with  signs  in  the  downtown  Marion  area  is  that  there  are 
too  many,  the  signs  are  too  garish  and  they  are  too  cluttered.  Several 
signs  are  painted  on  buildings  which  have  faded  over  time  and  are  not 
effective  in  conveying  a  message.  There  are  also  several  signs  overhang¬ 
ing  the  place  of  business  which  give  a  very  cluttered  appearance.  Once 
again  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  uniformity,  one  suggestion  would  be  that 
the  signs  be  placed  under  the  canopy  and  be  relatively  uniform  in  size  so 
that  the  potential  shopper  on  the  sidewalk  can  easily  note  the  places  of 
business  as  he  walks  along. 

Street  Trees 

A  major  part  of  the  recommendation  shown  in  the  sketch  plan  is  to 
plant  street  trees  on  approximately  fifty  foot  centers  throughout  the 
downtown  area  as  indicated.  As  the  sketch  shows,  this  would  require  thirty- 
six  trees.  Two  recommended  varieties  are  the  Green  Spire  Linden  and  the 
Bradford  Pear.  These  trees  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $125  per 
tree  for  the  two  to  three  inch  caliper  size  (.12  to  15  feet  high).  Here 
again,  the  purpose  is  to  designate  the  downtown  area  as  a  special  place. 
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In  addition,  there  are  several  other  advantages  provided  by  street  trees 
such  as  providing  shade,  reducing  glare,  absorbing  impurities  within  the 
atmosphere,  and  adding  the  important  ingredient  of  something  alive  and 
growing  in  an  otherwise  rather  hard  and  sterile  environment. 

Underground  Wiring 

One  of  the  most  distracting  sites  in  downtown  Marion  and  in  most 
downtown  areas  is  the  very  cluttered  appearance  of  overhead  wiring.  In 
some  areas,  the  overhead  wiring  is  so  cluttered  as  to  distract  from  the 
general  appearance  of  the  area.  It  is  recommended  that  the  community 
leaders  begin  discussions  with  Duke  Power  Company  to  expedite  underground 
wiring  as  soon  as  possible.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  City  to  provide 
all  or  a  portion  of  the  labor  to  accomplish  this  task. 

Rear  Entrances  and  Parking 

Parking  has  already  been  discussed  in  some  detail  in  the  report. 

There  is  a  critical  need  in  downtown  Marion  to  provide  adequate  linkages 
between  the  parking  lots  and  rear  entrances  to  stores.  In  most  cases,  rear 
entrances  are  very  cluttered  and  poorly  kept.  Some  sketches  provided  in 
the  report  indicate  how  this  situation  may  be  improved.  Merchants  realize 
the  value  of  having  parking  lots  easily  accessible  to  the  rear  entrances 
of  their  shops,  and,  consequently,  point  up  the  need  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance  of  these  rear  entrances.  Concerning  linkages,  it  is  also  important 
to  have  access  from  rear  parking  lots  by  way  of  arcades  or  alleys  to  the 
front  of  the  street.  These  areas  also  need  considerable  thought  and 
every  attempt  should  be  made  to  make  this  experience  for  the  prospective 
shopper  a  pleasant  and  attractive  one. 
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Sidewalks 


The  proposed  sketch  plan  suggests  that  the  existing  sidewalks  be  re¬ 
placed  in  favor  of  brick.  The  reason  being  that  this  would  add  to  the 
concept  of  creating  a  special  place  atmosphere  in  downtown  Marion.  One 
example  where  such  a  sidewalk  program  has  been  utilized  with  a  great  deal 
of  success  is  in  the  Town  of  Waynesville  in  Haywood  County.  The  town  pro¬ 
vides  the  labor  to  remove  the  existing  sidewalk  and  replace  it  with  brick 
if  the  merchant  pays  for  the  brick  in  front  of  his  establishment.  In 
Waynesville,  this  project  has  been  very  successful  as  one  merchant  after 
another  has  elected  to  get  the  town  to  participate  with  them  to  create 
brick  sidewalks.  The  process  involves  disposing  of  existing  concrete  with 
the  curb  left  in  tact.  Sand  is  then  leveled  as  a  foundation,  afterwhich 
the  brick  is  laid  dry  on  the  sand.  The  process  is  completed  by  sweeping 
sand  into  the  joints  to  stabilize  the  walk. 

Street  Benches 

In  any  downtown  plan,  it  is  important  to  create  a  variety  of  things 
for  people  to  do.  Not  everyone  in  the  downtown  area  spends  all  their  time 
shopping  or  conducting  business.  Many  people  will  simply  be  visiting  the 
downtown  area  or  meeting  someonw.  Others  may  come  downtown  to  socialize 
with  friends  or  simply  to  pass  the  time.  Whatever  the  reason,  provisions 
should  be  made  to  accompany  a  variety  of  people  and  activities.  Currently 
there  is  only  one  bench  in  all  downtown  Marion  to  provide  a  place  for 
people  who  might  want  to  sit  and  relax  or  socialize.  Benches  should  be 
placed  at  regular  intervals  and  in  conjunction  with  the  trees  as  indicated 
in  the  sketch  plan. 
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Street  Lights 


Presently  the  street  lights  are  not  placed  at  regular  intervals  in  the 
downtown  area.  Also,  they  are  not  particularly  attractive.  As  a  matter 
of  utility  as  well  as  convenience  street  lights  should  be  placed  at  regular 
intervals.  Also,  in  the  spirit  of  trying  to  create  a  special  place  some  ..a 
thought  should  be  given  to  utilizing  attractive  and  unique  street  lights 
in  the  central  business  district  area. 
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APPENDIX  A  -  METHODS  OF  FINANCING* * 

Introduction 

This  part  identifies  methods  for  setting  up  financing  mechanisms  and 
highlights  agencies  which  can  provide  financial  assistance  for  downtown 
revitalization  in  small  and  medium-size  North  Carolina  communities.  These 
programs  include  State  and  federal  programs,  private  funding  sources  and 
organizations,  as  well  as  ways  to  finance  projects  locally.  The  approaches  and 
possibilities  offer  a  variety  of  project  ideas  to  groups  considering  downtown 
improvements . 

Four  types  of  assistance  are  listed  under  Sources  of  Financing:  project  or 
formula  grants;  direct  loans;  guaranteed/insured  loans;  and  technical 
assistance.  Changes  may  occur  in  eligibility,  funding  levels  and  even  the 
existence  of  some  programs,  so  that  the  persons  listed  as  contacts  should  be 
consulted  before  actual  applications  are  made. 


Methods  of  Financing 
Community  Development  Corporations 

Uses :  Economic  development,  creation  of  jobs  in  poverty  areas,  community 
ownership  of  businesses. 

Description :  Multipurpose  corporations  that  are  organized  and  controlled 
by  local  residents  can  plan  development  and  implement  programs  of 
economic  development.  The  CDC  seeks  to  solve  problems  of  poverty, 
chronic  underemployment,  unemployment,  community  deterioration  and 
dependency . 

Examples  of  Implementation:  United  Durham,  Inc.;  Kentucky  Highlands 

Investment  Corporation;  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Restoration  Corporation  (New 
York) 

References :  Rita  Mae  Kelly.  Community  Participation  in  Directing 

Economic  Development.  Center  for  Community  Economic  Development, 
1976.  (639  Mass  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02139) 

Funding  Sources:  Program  Management  and  Support,  Community  Services 
Administration  (Room  B-219,  1200- 19th  Street,  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

20506.  202/254-6180) 

Ford  Foundation  (330  East  43rd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10017.  212/573- 

5000). 

Southern  Cooperative  Development  Fund  (1008  Surrey  Street,  P.O.  Box 
3885,  Lafayette,  LA  70501) 

James  F.  Hansley,  President,  Forsyth  County  Investment  Corporation 
(Pepper  Building  305,  Winston-Salem,  NC  27101  919/724-3676) 

*This  information  is  taken  from  Downtown  Revitalization  in  North  Carolina:  A 
Guidebook  for  Community  Action  prepared  by  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  Division  of 
Community  Assistance,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Community  Development. 
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Creative  Zoning  Techniques 


Uses:  Municipality  induces  developers  and  builders  to  conform  to  local 
wishes . 

Descriptions  and  Examples:  Floor  Area  Ratio  bonuses  -  In  exchange  for 
the  provision  of  desired  amenities,  developer  is  permitted  to  add  rentable 
space  to  project  over  and  above  existing  zoning  regulations. 

(New  York,  New  York;  San  Diego,  California) 

Mixed  Uses  -  Zoning  regulations  allow  mixed  uses  or  activities  within  one 
structure,  such  as  retail,  commercial,  office  and  residential  combinations . 
(Chicago,  Illinois;  Kalamazoo,  Michigan;  Los  Angeles,  California) 

Combination  of  Public  and  Private  Use  -  Construction  of  one  structure 
which  will  serve  both  purposes,  such  as  a  school  +  office  complex  or  a 
parking  garage  in  a  shopping  center. 

(Morristown,  New  Jersey;  New  York,  New  York;  Rochester,  New  York; 
Stamford,  Connecticut;  Norfolk,  Virginia) 

Air  and  Subsurface  Rights  -  The  leasing  or  selling  of  air  space  above 
public  buildings ,  streets  and  highways  to  private  businesses  when  the 
space  is  not  needed  for  a  public  purpose. 

(Illinois;  New  Jersey;  Wisconsin;  Washington;  Connecticut;  Ohio; 
California) 

References :  Financing  Downtown  Action:  A  Practical  Guide  to  Private 

and  Public  Funding  Sources.  Laurence  A.  Alexander  editor.  New  York: 
Downtown  Research  and  Development  Center,  1975. 

Industrial  Revenue  Bonds 


Uses :  Industrial  revenue  bonds  are  able  to  finance  industrial  buildings 
and  pollution  control  systems.  They  may  be  used  for  purchasing  land, 
equipment,  machinery,  installation  of  utilities,  engineering  fees, 
landscaping,  construction  financing,  legal  fees  and  financial  debt  service 
reserve . 

Description :  The  county  board  of  commissioners  must  set  up  a  local 

financing  authority  through  which  the  bonds  are  issued.  After  a  company 
and  the  county  agree  on  the  desirability  of  a  project,  they  both  work  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  carrying  out  the  process  of  state  approval. 
The  company  takes  full  responsibility  in  repaying  the  bonds.  The 
proposed  expansion  or  facility  must  be  eligible  under  the  following  criteria: 
1)  it  must  create  new  jobs  in  the  county,  2)  it  must  pay  an  average  wage 
that  exceeds  the  county  average  manufacturing  wage  (or  be  twenty  percent 
above  the  statewide  average  manufacturing  wage),  and  3)  it  must  not  have 
a  materially  adverse  effect  on  the  environment. 

Examples  of  Implementation:  The  following  counties  have  successfully 
used  revenue  bonds  -  Lee,  Onslow,  Rockingham  and  Wake. 
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References :  Get  applications  and  information  from  Bruce  Strickland, 
Industrial  Financing  Division,  N.C.  Department  of  Commerce  (430 
North  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611.  919/733-5297). 

Local  Development  Companies  (LDC's) 

Uses:  To  protect  industrial  sites  and  offer  a  variety  of  financing  programs 
to  prospective  or  expanding  industries . 

Description :  Usually  formed  by  local  groups,  including  Chambers  of 

Commerce,  as  non-profit  organizations.  The  charter  for  the  company 
needs  to  be  drawn  up  by  an  attorney.  The  N.C.  Department  of  Commerce 
can  put  municipalities  in  touch  with  nearby  LDC’s.  They  indicate 
community  support  for  industrial  development  as  well  as  provide  direct 
assistance  to  industries  in  financing  new  or  expanding  facilities . 

Examples  of  Implementation:  There  are  more  than  300  in  North  Carolina, 
with  the  function  and  organization  varied.  Some  successful  LDC’s  are  in 
Durham,  Snow  Hill,  and  Tarboro. 

References :  Bruce  Strickland,  Industrial  Financing  Division,  N.C. 

Department  of  Commerce  (430  North  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  276E.  919/733-5297) 

Funding  Sources :  Selling  of  local  bonds,  loans  from  conventional  lenders, 
Business  Development  Corporation  of  North  Carolina,  SB  A  502  loans. 


Municipal  Service  Districts 

Uses :  Capital  improvements,  such  as  water  mains,  electric  lines,  streets 
and  sidewalks,  pedestrian  malls,  bicycle  paths,  parking  facilities,  street 
lighting  and  promotional  and  development  activities . 

Description :  The  district  must  be  defined  by  the  city  council  because  the 
proposed  district  is  in  need  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  services  to  a 
demonstrably  greater  extent  than  the  remainder  of  the  city:  beach  erosion 
control  and  flood  and  hurricane  protection  works ;  downtown  revitalization 
projects;  drainage  projects;  off-street  parking  facilities.  Additional  taxes 
are  levied  to  finance  the  improvements. 

Examples  of  Implementation :  Raleigh  Mall,  Durham  Downtown  Development 
Authority,  Mount  Airy,  Hendersonville,  and  Roanoke  Rapids. 

References :  Consult  your  municipal  or  private  attorney  for  legal  advice  in 
setting  up  a  district.  Also,  contact  Jake  Wicker,  Professor,  Institute  of 
Government  (234  Knapp  Building,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  NC  27514  919/966-5381) 

Information  can  be  received  from  the  North  Carolina  Local  Government 
Commission,  J.D.  Foust,  Secretary  (Albemarle  Building,  325  North 
Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611  919/733-3064) 
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Neighborhood  Credit  Unions 


Uses:  Business  and  residential  loans 

Description :  Community  owned  and  operated  credit  unions  can  retain 

interest  and  carrying  charges  for  purchases  made  by  residents,  and  thus 
can  help  finance  local  revitalization  and  development. 

Examples  of  Implementation:  The  Casa  Credit  Union  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts . 

References :  For  information  and  help  in  getting  a  credit  union  started  and 
in  getting  a  state  charter,  contact  Carl  Martin,  Credit  Union  Division, 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Commerce  (430  North  Salisbury  Street, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611.  919/733-7501). 

For  information  from  the  credit  union  arm  of  the  National  Center  for  Urban 
Ethnic  Affairs,  contact  Alternative  Economics,  Inc.  (1521  16th  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036.  202/232-3600). 

Funding  Source:  The  National  Credit  Union  Administration  provides 

operating  subsidies  through  a  limited  program.  (2025  M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  202/254-9800) 

Parking  Authorities 

Uses :  Construction  or  operation  of  parking  facilities 

Description :  The  authority  is  set  up  by  the  city  council  in  order  to  back 
revenue  bonds  to  finance  the  desired  parking  facilities.  The  facilities  must 
produce  enough  revenues  to  pay  back  the  bonds,  as  is  determined  by  a 
feasibility  consultant's  report.  Otherwise,  general  obligation  bonds  may 
pay  for  the  parking  facilities,  and  the  Authority  is  not  needed. 

Examples  of  Implementation:  Chapel  Hill,  Carolina  Beach,  High  Point. 

References :  Your  city  attorney  can  help  you  with  legal  advice  in  setting 
up  the  authority. 

Also,  receive  information  from  J.D.  Foust,  Secretary,  North  Carolina  Local 
Government  Commission  (Albemarle  Building,  325  North  Salisbury  Street, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611.  919/733-3064) 

Special  Assessment  Financing 

Uses :  Streets,  sidewalks,  water  and  sewer  facilties  and  beach  erosion 

projects 

Description :  Municipalities  levy  extra  property  taxes,  usually  based  on 
front  footage,  to  finance  extra  services  to  the  designated  area.  The 
procedure  includes  a  petition  signed  by  the  property  owners;  a  public 
hearing  to  approve  the  project;  construction  or  carrying  out  of  the 
improvement;  determination  of  cost  and  assessment  of  property  owners; 
and  a  public  hearing  to  approve  assessments . 
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References :  David  Lawrence,  Professor,  Institute  of  Government  (239 

Knapp  Building,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 
27514.  919/966-5381) 

Tax  Increment  Financing  (Not  legal  under  existing  North  Carolina  law) 

Uses:  Financing  of  public  improvements 

Description :  The  assessment  base  for  the  designated  district  is  frozen  for 
municipal,  county  and  school  tax  purposes.  Any  increments  to  that  amount 
are  used  to  amortize  bonds  which  have  been  issued  to  finance  public 
improvements.  The  bonds  are  issued  as  revenue  bonds  that  are  outside 
statutory  or  constitutional  debt  limits  of  the  municipality .  A  continual  cash 
flow  is  provided,  the  location  of  development  is  guided  and  the  red  tape  of 
federal  programs  is  avoided. 

Examples  of  Implementation:  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
California;  Georgia;  Kentucky;  Michigan;  Minnesota;  Oregon. 

References:  Laurence  A.  Alexander,  editor.  Financing  Downtown 

Action:  A  Practical  Guide  to  Private  and  Public  Funding  Sources  -  1975. 
New  York:  Downtown  Research  and  Development  Center,  1975. 

Transfer  of  Development  Rights  (Not  legal  under  existing  North  Carolina  Law) 

Uses :  The  preservation  of  landmarks,  historically  or  architecturally 

valuable  buildings  and  open  space. 

Description :  This  technique  permits  the  transfer  of  density  to  parcels 

which  may  or  may  not  be  contiguous  or  in  common  ownership .  The 
resource  zone  contains  parcels  of  land  which  cannot  or  should  not  be  built 
upon  or  structures  which  should  not  be  demolished.  Zoning  is  used  plus 
compensation  of  unusual  development  potential  sold  to  land  owners  in  a 
transfer  or  receiving  zone.  Those  who  build  in  the  receiving  zone  receive 
liberalized  density  allowances,  increasing  the  return  on  their  projects. 
TDR  is  useful  in  areas  with  increasing  land  values . 

Examples  of  Implementation:  New  Jersey 

References :  Laurence  A.  Alexander,  editor.  Financing  Downtown 

Action :  A  Practical  Guide  to  Private  and  Public  Funding  Sources .  New 
York:  Downtown  Research  and  Development  Center,  1975. 

Worker  Ownership 

Uses :  Retention  of  industry  and  creation  of  community  based  enterprises. 

Description :  This  form  of  corporate  ownership  creates  an  organization  that 
locks  capital  into  a  community  and  is  responsive  to  community  needs.  It 
has  been  used  most  often  when  a  corporation  decides  to  leave  an  area  for 
another  which  presents  higher  profits ,  even  though  the  existing  facility  is 
still  profitable.  Workers  buy  equity  in  the  business  and  profits  are 
translated  into  dividends  and  are  shared  among  the  workers. 
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Examples  of  Implementation:  South  Bend  Lathe  Corporation  (South  Bend, 
Indiana);  Vermont  Asbestos  Group  (Lowell,  Vermont);  Okonite  Corporation 
(Ramsey,  New  Jersey) 

References :  Jeremy  Rif  kin .  Own  Your  Own  Job.  New  York:  Bantam 

Books,  1977. 

The  Peoples  Business  Commission  (1346  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20036) 

Funding  Sources:  Commercial  lenders,  EDA  Title  9,  SB  A  loans,  industrial 
revenue  bonds. 

Tax  Incentives  for  Historic  Preservation  (Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976) 

Uses :  Five  year  amortization  of  rehabilitation  expenditures;  deduction  of 
conservation  easements ,  leases  and  options . 

Description :  These  incentives  apply  only  to  properties  individually  listed 
in  the  National  Register  or  certified  as  of  historic  significance  to  a  National 
Register  historic  district  and  which  are  commercial  properties  (including 
residential  rental  property).  Rehabilitation  must  be  "certified.” 

References :  Brent  D.  Glass,  Deputy  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 
Division  of  Archives  and  History  (109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  27611.  919/733-4763) 


Sources  of  Financing 


National  Register  Grants-in-Aid  --  Survey  and  Planning  Assistance  Grants 

Sponsoring  Organization :  U.S.  Heritage  Conservation  Recreation  Service. 

Description :  Grants  ranging  from  $2,000  to  $25,000  are  provided  as  50% 
matching  grants  on  a  reimbursement  basis  (payable  to  recipient  during  or 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  funding  period) .  The  grants  are  for  use  by 
communities  with  survey  and  planning  projects  which  are  consistent  with 
the  goals  of  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Plan. 

Eligibility :  Local  and  regional  governments,  non-profit  tax  exempt 

organizations  and  educational  institutions .  Applications  must  be 
coordinated  with  the  local  historical  commission,  if  one  exists. 

Uses :  Comprehensive  community  inventory;  community  preservation  plan; 
revitalization  projects  using  historic  preservation  as  a  catalyst;  and 
planning  studies  for  preservation  of  a  historic  building  or  buildings. 

Current  Funding  Levels:  The  North  Carolina  FY'78  allocation  is  $250,000. 

Contacts/References :  For  information,  applications  and  assistance,  contact 
Brent  D.  Glass,  Deputy  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer,  Division  of 
Archives  and  History  (109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
27611.  919/733-4763) 
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National  Register  Gran  ts-in- Aid  --  Acquisition  and  Development  Grants 


Sponsoring  Organization ;  U .  S .  Heritage  Conservation  Recreation  Service . 

Description :  -Grants  may  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  title  to,  or 
interests  in,  properties  listed  in  the  National  Register,  as  well  as  the 
protection  and  restoration  of  such  properties .  All  projects  must  he  in 
accordance  with  the  North  Carolina  State  Historic  Preservation  Plan . 

Eligibility :  States  may  transfer  funds  to  local  governments,  private 

organizations  or  individuals. 

Uses :  Fee-simple  or  less  than  fee-simple  acquisition  of  development  rights 
and  title  to  preserve  properties;  protection,  rehabilitation,  restoration  and 
reconstruction  of  historic  properties  according  to  professional  standards . 

Current  Funding  Levels:  The  North  Carolina  FY'78  allocation  is  $250,000. 

Contacts/References :  Janet  Speaker,  Grants  Administrator,  Division  of 

Archives  and  History  (109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
27611.  919/733-4763) 

Historic  Preservation  Loans 

Sponsoring  Organization :  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development . 

Description :  Standard  bank  loans  are  insured  by  HUD  for  owner-occupied 
residences.  The  loans  may  be  paid  back  over  a  15-year  term.  Property 
owners  may  borrow  up  to  $45,000  and  after  completion  of  improvements, 
the  property  must  be  used  primarily  as  a  residence. 

Eligibility :  Properties  may  qualify  for  these  loans  if  they  are  1)  listed  in 
the  National  Register,  2)  within  a  National  Register  District,  or  3) 
determined  to  be  eligible  for  the  National  Register. 

Uses :  Rehabilitation,  restoration  or  preservation  work  on  a  National 

Register  structure . 

Contacts/References :  Ms.  Langdon  Edmunds,  Environmental  Review 

Coordinator,  Division  of  Archives  and  History  (109  East  Jones  Street, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611.  919/733-4763) 

Historic  Preservation  Fund 


Sponsoring  Organization :  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

Description :  Low  interest  loans  are  provided  to  establish  revolving  funds 
for  improving  National  Register  properties.  Loans  for  seed  money  average 
betwreen  $25,000  to  $40,000  and  must  be  matched  by  the  community  in 
either  monetary  amounts  or  services .  The  intent  of  the  revolving  fund  is 
to  loan  money,  have  it  returned  fairly  quickly,  and  be  able  to  reloan  it  out 
again  to  the  community.  The  Trust  is  looking  for  organizations  which 
demonstrate  the  administrative  competence  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
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complicated  process,  and  also  for  those  communities  which  will  support  and 
make  the  fund  likely  to  succeed. 

Eligibility :  Non-profit  and  public  member  organizations. 

Uses :  Establishment  of  revolving  funds;  also  organizational  and  technical 
assistance . 

Contacts/References :  Receive  information,  applications  and  advisory 

services  from  the  Southern  Field  Office,  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  (William  Aiken  House,  456  King  Street,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina  29403.  803/722-4151) 

Revolving  Funds  for  Historic  Preservation:  A  Manual  of  Practice .  B y 
Arthur  Ziegler,  Leopold  Adler,  and  Walter  Kidney.  (National  Trust 
Bookstore,  740-748  Jackson  Place  NW,  Washington,  DC  20006) 

Consultant  Service  Grants 


Sponsoring  Organization :  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

Description :  Grants  are  provided  on  a  matching  basis  to  pay  for 
consultants  or  preservation  problems.  Grants  average  $1,000  to  $2,000 
and  usually  concern  specific  projects.  The  Trust  is  especially  interested 
in  supporting  projects  which  feature  prominent  or  visible  buildings  which 
will  stimulate  further  community  interest  in  historic  preservation. 

Eligibility :  Non-profit  or  public  member  groups,  such  as  preservation 
groups,  planning  groups  or  local  governments. 

Uses :  Historic  district  and  property  feasibility  studies,  market  analyses, 
architect  fees . 

Contracts/References :  Receive  applications,  information  and  advisory 

services  from  the  Southern  Field  Office,  National  Trust  For  Historic 
Preservation  (William  Aiken  House,  456  King  Street,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina  29403.  803/722-4151) 

Cultural  Facilities  Research  and  Design  Grants 

Sponsoring  Organization  :  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

Description :  This  program  provides  matching  grants  usually  less  than  the 
maximum  of  $30,000.  The  highest  priority  is  given  to  projects  which 
represent  compelling  immediate  need,  giving  promise  of  economic  and  social 
benefit  to  the  community. 

Eligibility :  Non-profit,  tax  exempt  organizations  including  universities, 

state  arts  agencies,  state  and  local  governments,  and  regional  arts 
organizations . 

Uses :  Design  and  planning  studies,  facility  design  and  management 

research,  planning  for  arts-related  adaptive  re-use  of  buildings. 
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Contacts/References ;  For  information  and  applications,  write  Architecture 
+  Environmental  Arts  Program  (Mail  Stop  503,  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  Washington,  DC  20508.  202/634-4276) 

Industrial  Development  Grants 

Sponsoring  Organization:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers  Home 
Administration 

Description :  Project  grants  to  develop  retail,  commercial  or  industrial 

space  as  well  as  supporting  infrastructure. 

Eligibility :  Local  governments  in  areas  with  populations  less  than  50,000. 

Uses :  Extension  of  water  and  sewer  lines  or  electricity  to  an  industrial 
site . 

Current  Funding  Levels:  The  FY'78  North  Carolina  allocation  is  $425,000. 

Contacts/References :  Your  local  Farmers  Home  Administration  office 

(usually  in  the  county  seat). 

Business  and  Industrial  Development  Loans 

Sponsoring  Organization :  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers  Home 
Administration . 

Description :  Guaranteed  loans  are  provided  to  assist  the  development  of 
business,  industry  and  employment  in  order  to  improve  the  economic  and 
environmental  conditions  .in  rural  areas.  The  main  objective  of  the  program 
is  to  create  and  retain  jobs . 

Eligibility :  Public,  private  or  cooperative  organizations  organized  for 

profit  or  non-profit.  The  area  must  have  less  than  50,000  population,  and 
preference  is  given  to  areas  with  between  25,000  and  50,000  population. 

Uses :  Working  capital,  refinancing  for  establishments  such  as 

manufacturing  plants,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  services 
organizations . 

Current  Funding  Levels:  The  FY'78  North  Carolina  allocation  is 

$45,780,000 

Contacts/References :  Loans  must  be  initiated  at  the  local  Farmers  Home 
Administration  office. 

Water  and  Waste  Disposal  Loans  and  Grants 

Sponsoring  Organization:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers  Home 
Administration . 

Description :  Loans  and  grants  for  water  facilities  in  non -metropolitan 

areas . 
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Eligibility :  Local  governments  and  non-profit  organizations.  The 

population  to  be  served  must  be  less  than  10,000. 

Uses :  Construction  of  water  supply  or  wastewater  treatment  facilities. 

Current  Funding  Levels:  The  FY’78  North  Carolina  budget  is  $33,055 
million  for  loans  and  $7,905  million  for  grants. 

Contacts/References:  Your  local  Farmers  Home  Administration  office. 


Community  Facility  Loans 

Sponsoring  Organization :  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers  Home 
Administration . 

Description :  The  main  purpose  of  this  loan  program  is  to  provide  essential 
community  facilities.  Borrowers  must  be  unable  to  obtain  needed  funds 
from  other  sources  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms . 

Eligibility :  Local  governments  and  non-profit  organizations  such  as 

volunteer  fire  departments.  Populations  served  must  be  less  than  10,000. 

Uses:  Town  hall,  fire  station,  library,  for  example. 

Current  Funding  Levels:  The  FY’78  North  Carolina  budget  is  $11  million. 

Contacts/References :  Receive  information  and  applications  from  your  local 
Farmers  Home  Administration  office. 


Comprehensive  Planning  Assistance  (701  Funds) 

Sponsoring  Organization :  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development,  Community  Planning  and  Development. 

Description :  Project  grants  for  a  broad  range  of  planning  and  management 
activities.  Communities  that  have  previously  used  701  funds  need  to  have 
their  comprehensive  land  use  and  housing  elements  certified  before  they 
can  receive  future  money. 

Eligibility :  Communities  with  less  than  50,000  and  counties. 

Uses :  Project  examples  include  comprehensive  development  plans  for 

central  business  districts  or  specific  studies  such  as  transportation,  open 
space  and  market  studies . 

Current  Funding  Levels:  The  North  Carolina  allocation  for  FY’78  is 
$444,515  and  the  proposed  FY'79  allocation  is  $372,000. 

Contacts/References :  Information  and  project  initiation  from  Lenwood 

Long,  Division  of  Community  Assistance  (512  North  Salisbury  Street, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611.  919/733-2850).  Also,  contact  your  field 

office  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community  Development. 
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Discretionary  Grants 


Sponsoring  Organization:  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Description :  Project  grants  for  the  purposes  of  community  development. 
Eligibility  :  Communities  and  counties. 

Uses:  Urban  renewal-type  redevelopment;  streets;  parks;  housing 

rehabilitation;  neighborhood  facilities;  recreation;  day  care;  vocational 
training. 

Current  Funding  Levels:  Since  the  program  is  discretionary,  there  are  no 
regional  allocations.  The  national  FY'78  budget  is  $172  million  and  the 
proposed  FY’7S  budget  is  $240  million. 

Contacts/References :  Receive  applications  and  information  from  Ledford 

Austin,  Acting  Area  Director,  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (415  North  Edgeworth  Street,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
27401.  919/378-5363) 

Urban  Development  Action  Grants  (UDAG's) 

Sponsoring  Organization:  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development. 

Description :  UDAG  funds  will  be  provided  to  cities  and  urban  counties 
which  meet  minimum  standards  of  physical,  economic  or  fiscal  distress; 
have  demonstrated  results  in  providing  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
income  people;  and  have  shown  results  in  providing  equal  opportunity  in 
housing  and  employment  for  low  and  moderate  income  persons  and  members 
of  minority  groups.  The  major  focus  of  the  program  is  on  applicants  who 
have  a  secure  up-front  private  sector  commitment  and  project  proposals 
which  could  be  implemented  upon  approval. 

Eligibility :  Cities  and  urban  counties;  final  UDAG  regulations  have  just 
been  published  for  non-metropolitan  cities  (less  than  50,000). 

Uses :  UDAG  projects  are  intended  to  help  revitalize  local  economic  bases 
and  reclaim  deteriorated  neighborhoods  through  commercial,  industrial  or 
residential  development  activities . 

Current  Funding  Levels:  The  national  FY’78  budget  for  cities  of  less  than 
50,000  population  is  $100  million. 

Contacts/References :  Apply  for  eligibility  determination  from  Ledford 

Austin,  Acting  Area  Director,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (415  North  Edgeworth  Street,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
27401.  919/378-5363) 

Grants  for  Public  Works  and  Development  Facilities  (Title  1) 

Sponsoring  Organization:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Economic 

Development  Administration. 
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Description :  To  improve  opportunities  for  the  establishment  or  expansion 
of  industrial  or  commercial  plant  or  facilities,  to  assist  in  the  creation  of 
additional  long-term  employment  opportunities  or  to  benefit  long-term 
unemployed  and  members  of  low  income  families.  Basic  grants  cover  up  to 
50%  of  project  costs. 

Eligibility :  State  and  local  subdivisions  and  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  or  associations  representing  a  redevelopment  area  or  a 
designated  economic  development  center.  These  areas  and  centers  are 
designated  by  the  Economic  Development  Administration  and  reviewed 
annually . 

Uses :  For  such  public  facilities  as  water  and  sewer  systems,  access  roads 
to  industrial  areas,  port  facilities,  railroad  sidings  and  spurs,  public 
tourism  facilities,  vocational  schools,  flood  control  projects  and  site 
improvements  for  industrial  parks . 

Current  Funding  Levels:  The  regional  FY'78  allocation  is  $184  million. 
(Future  funding  is  unlikely  until  FY'73  since  the  region  is  swamped  with 
applications . ) 

Contacts/References :  Dale  Jones,  Economic  Development  Representative, 
Economic  Development  Administration  (Room  314,  Federal  Building,  310  New 
Bern  Avenue,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27601.  919/755-4570) 


Economic  Business  Development  Assistance  (Section  202) 

Sponsoring  Organization:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Economic 

Development  Administration. 

Description:  Encourages  private  investment  by  providing  low-interest  long 
term  loans,  loan  and  lease  guarantees,  loan  and  interest  subsidies  for  plant 
and  equipment  improvement  in  redevelopment  areas  that  cannot  be  financed 
through  banks  or  other  private  lending  institutions.  Also,  working  capital 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  are  available. 

Eligibility :  Any  individual,  private  or  public  corporation,  provided  the 

project  to  be  funded  is  located  in  an  eligible  area  as  designated  by  the 
Public  Works  and  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Uses :  Funds  may  be  used  for  most  kinds  of  industrial  or  commercial 

facilities  to  acquire  fixed  assets,  i.e.,  land,  buildings,  machinery  and 
equipment,  including  land  preparation  and  building  rehabilitation,  to 
provide  working  capital  loans,  and  to  provide  reserves  for  EDA  loan  and 
lease  guarantees . 

Current  Funding  Levels:  The  national  FY'78  allocation  is  $54.3  million 
plus  a  $67  million  proposed  supplement.  (There  is  presently  no  money  in 
the  area  for  this  program.) 

Contacts/References :  Dale  Jones,  Economic  Development  Representative, 
Economic  Development  Administration  (Room  314,  Federal  Building,  310  New 
Bern  Avenue,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27601.  919/755-4570) 
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Special  Economic  Development  Adjustment  Assistance  (Title 

Department  of  Commerce,  Economic 


Sponsoring  Organization :  U .  S 
Development  Administration. 
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redevelopment  area,  and  can  aualifv  if  th»  VT  *  1  ?  EDA-designated 

have  demonstrated  "long-tern  economic  deteriorattonE  determmes  that  they 

^blishmenttrUoli0nioc°afl  PUrevolv^tifeundi°anfS  f°S  bus“ess  development, 
expansion,  demolition  or  rehabilitation  of  older  structures  ZTE^rr™ 

Sgr rC^  neC6SSary  StUdleS  “d  Plann^prXVaEy  ^slTch 

Current  Funding  Levels:  The  FY'78  aDDroDriatinn  ic  tci  , 

$L8r5EelilhonPlem(ThtiS0is  ofe  Ifnly ^DA  THe  pr°hP°Sed  FY'79  budgetEs 

available  in  our  region)  y  program  that  currently  has  funds 

27610  919/755-4570).  S’  l0  J'ieW  bern  Avenue,  Raleigh,  NC 


Economic  Pevelgemgnt  Technical  Assistance  (Section  3011 


BSSSSoSSsSin  “  S  DW“«>!  »f  Commerce,  Economy 

SSfticmc”  ess  tsrzssjzgL-t*'  “  -**■ 

It  is  used  in  economically  depressed  areas1  tf  the  ™miC  development, 
arrangements  with' tenants  toper^X 

e ntUieET^E DA-Ee slgiEt Erran h 0r  C0Unty  governments  or 
Infrequently,  technfcal  tssistanl  f  3reas  °f  substantial  need, 
however,  this  technical  assistance  musE'bTrepa^  PriVate  business  firms' 
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Uses :  Administrative  and  demonstration  project  grants,  feasibility 

studies,  management  and  operational  assistance,  and  other  studies. 

Current  Funding  Levels:  The  regional  FY  ’78  appropriation  is  $800,000 
with  a  proposed  supplement  of  $400,000.  The  national  FY  !79  proposal  is 
for  $6  million,  $2  million  of  which  would  go  to  neighborhood  and 
metropolitan  groups.  (There  is  no  money  at  present  in  this  region  for  this 
program) 

Contacts/References :  Information  and  proposal  initiation  from  Dale  Jones, 
Economic  Development  Representative,  Economic  Development 
Administration  (Room  314,  Federal  Building,  310  New  Bern  Avenue, 
Raleigh,  NC  27601.  919/  755-4570) 

Public  Works  Impact  Projects: 

Sponsoring  Oranization :  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Economic 

Development  Administration 

Description :  Project  grants  to  promote  construction  of  public  facilities 

which  provide  immediate  aid  to  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  in 
designated  project  areas .  Some  North  Carolina  counties  which  qualify 
under  the  three  month  unemployment  rate  of  at  least  8.5%  requirement  are 
Hoke,  Robeson,  Lee  and  Clay. 

Eligibility :  States  and  their  local  subdivisions,  and  private  or  public  non¬ 
profit  organizations  in  areas  which  do  not  have  to  be  EDA  designated. 

Uses :  Construction  of  public  facilities  such  as  schools,  libraries,  public 
buildings,  museums,  fire  stations  and  health  clinics. 

Current  Funding  Levels:  The  FY'78  regional  allocation  is  $1  million. 

Contacts/References :  Dale  Jones,  Economic  Development  Representative, 
Economic  Development  Administration  (Room  314,  Federal  Building,  310  New 
Bern  Avenue,  Raleigh,  NC  27601.  919/755-4570) 

Economic  Opportunity  Loans 

Sponsoring  Organization :  Small  Business  Administration 

Description :  Provides  management  assistance  and  loans  which  are  direct 
and  guaranteed/insured  up  to  $100,000  with  a  maximum  maturity  of  15 
years  to  low  income  or  socially  or  economically  disadvantaged  persons  to 
establish,  preserve  and  strengthen  small  businesses. 

Eligibility :  Low  income  or  disadvantaged  persons  who  have  been  denied 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  adequate  business  financing  through  normal 
lending  channels  at  reasonable  terms. 

Uses :  Operating  costs,  such  as  inventory,  machine  and  equipment 

expenditures . 
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Current  Funding  Levels:  The  national  FY'78  allocation  is  $110  million.  The 
proposed  FY'79  amount  is  $120  million. 

Contacts/References :  Finance  Department,  Small  Business  Administration 
(230  South  Tryon  Street,  Charlotte,  NC  28202.  704/372-0711,  x.  441) 

Greenville  office  (215  South  Evans  Street,  Greenville,  NC  27834.  919/752- 
3798) 

7- A  Loan  Guaranty  Program 

Sponsoring  Organization:  Small  Business  Administration. 

Description :  The  program  assists  small  businesses  in  financing  their 

needs.  Guaranteed/insured  loans  are  provided  to  construct,  expand  or 
convert  facilities,  to  purchase  building  equipment  or  materials  and  for 
working  capital.  The  term  is  usually  for  five  to  seven  years  and  the 
guarantee  is  for  ninety  percent  for  a  direct  bank  loan  to  the  firm  (for  up 
to  $500,000) . 

Eligibility :  A  small  business  which  is  independently  owned  and  is  not 

dominant  in  its  field. 

Uses :  Working  capital;  construction,  expansion  or  modernization  of 

industrial  plants;  purchase  of  land,  machinery  or  equipment;  engineering, 
architect,  legal  and  accounting  fees. 

Current  Funding  Levels:  The  national  FY’78  allocation  is  $2,949  million 
and  the  proposed  FY’79  allocation  is  $3,229  million. 

Contacts/References:  :  Finance  Department,  Small  Business  Administration 
(230  South  Tryon  Street,  Charlotte,  NC  28202.  704/372-0711,  x.  441) 

Greenville  office  (215  South  Evans  Street,  Green viRe,  NC  27834.  919/752- 
3798) 

Small  Business  Investment  Companies 

Sponsoring  Organization .  Small  Business  Administration. 

Description :  Provides  management  advisory  services  and  counseling  and 
financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  direct  and/or  guaranteed  insured  loans 
to  small  businesses,  for  ihe  purpose  of  generally  improving  and  stimulating 
the  economy.  The  program  emphasizes  business  assistance  to  those  firms 
which  have  innovative  ideas  and  develop  new  products,  processes  and 
markets . 

Eligibility :  Any  chartered  small  business  investment  company  having  a 

combined  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus  of  not  less  than  $150,000 
(usually  $300,000),  having  qualified  management,  and  giving  evidence  of 
sound  operation . 
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Uses :  Long  term  capitalization  of  SBIC  funds. 


Current  Funding  Levels:  The  FY'?8  national  allocation  is  $120  million  and 
the  proposed  FY'79  amount  is  $145  million. 

Contacts/References :  Small  Business  Administration  (1441  L  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20416.  704/372-0711) 

Elderly  and  Handicapped  Transportation  Grants  (Section  16) 

Sponsoring  Organization:  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration. 

Description :  This  program  offer  s  funding  for  vans  or  other  transportation 
modes  to  organizations  that  serve  elderly  and/or  handicapped  clients. 

Eligibility ;  Private  non-private  organizations  . 

Uses :  Vehicles  and  radios. 

Current  Funding  Levels:  A  North  Carolina  allocation  of  $630,000 

Contacts/References :  Applications  and  information  may  be  received  from 
David  C.  Robinson,  Director,  Public  Transportation  Division  (PO  Box 
25201,  Raleigh,  NC  27611.  919/733-4713) 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Capital  Improvement  Grants  (Section  3) 

Sponsoring  Organization :  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration. 

Description :  Project  grants  to  assist  communities  in  developing  an  efficient 
and  coordinated  transportation  system.  This  section  usually  funds  large, 
one-time  projects.  The  Federal  Program  provides  80%,  state  provides  10%, 
and  local  must  provide  the  remaining  10%. 

Eligibility :  Public  agencies  in  areas  of  over  2500  population.  Also,  private 
transportation  companies  may  participate  through  contractual  arrangement 
with  a  public  agency  guarantee. 

Uses :  Eligible  facilities  and  equipment  include  land,  buses,  other  roiling 
stock,  other  real  and  personal  property  and  buyout  of  private  systems. 

Current  Funding;  Levels:  The  national  allocation  for  FY'78  is  $1,425 
million.  The  proposed  FY'79  allocation  is  $1,439  million. 

Contacts/References :  Applications  are  sent  to  Douglas  R.  Campion, 

Regional  Director  (1720  Peachtree  Road,  NW,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30309. 
404/881-7853). 

Receive  information  and  assistance  from  David  C.  Robinson,  Director, 
Public  Transportation  Division  (PO  Box  25201,  Raleigh,  NC  27611.  919/ 

733-4713). 
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Planning  Study  Grants  (Section  9) 


Sponsoring  Organization :  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration. 

Description :  This  program  provides  80%  Federal  money  and  10%  state 

money  to  fund  transportation  studies . 

Eligibility :  Local  governments  in  urbanized  areas  (population  of  at  least 
50,000  with  at  least  2,000  people  per  square  mile)  and  smaller  cities  which 
fall  under  statewide  allocations . 

Uses :  Feasibility  studies,  planning  for  elderly  and  handicapped 

transportation  systems,  update  of  transit  development  plan,  transit  system 
management,  route  evaluation  and  market  research. 

Current  Funding  Levels:  The  average  NC  yearly  allocation  for  small  cities 
is  $100,000. 

Contact/References :  Urbanized  areas  receive  automatic  allocations,  and 

work  with  Douglas  R.  Campion,  Regional  Director  (1720  Peachtree  Road, 
NW,  Atlanta,  GA  30309,  404/881-7353) 

Smaller  cities  apply  and  receive  information  from  David  C.  Robinson, 
Director,  Public  Transportation  Division  (PO  Box  25201,  Raleigh,  NC 
27611.  919/733-4713). 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Demonstration  Grants  (Section  6) 

Sponsoring  Organization :  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration. 

Description :  Research  contracts  and  project  grants  for  demonstration  of 
systems,  facilities,  equipment,  techniques  and  methods  to  carry  people  and 
goods  within  metropolitan  areas  speedily  and  safely  without  polluting  the 
air  and  in  a  manner  that  will  contribute  to  sound  city  planning. 

Eligibility :  Any  government  or  organization. 

Uses :  Project  examples  include  transitways,  tram  systems,  transit  systems 
linking  fringe  parking  with  central  business  district  core  area. 

Current  Funding  Levels:  The  program  is  run  on  discretionary  funding, 
so  no  exact  funding  allocations  are  set. 

Contacts/References :  Applications  may  be  sent  to  Douglas  R.  Campion, 

Regional  Director  (1720  Peachtree  Road,  NW,  Atlanta,  GA  30309.  404/881- 
7853) 

Information  and  assistance  may  be  received  from  David  C.  Robinson, 
Director,  Public  Transportation  Division  (PO  Box  25201,  Raleigh,  NC 
27611.  919/733-4713)  --Next  year  the  state  will  also  offer  demonstration 

grants  through  this  office. 
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Planning  Grants  for  Community  Development  Corporations 


Sponsoring  Organization :  Community  Services  Administration. 

Description :  Project  grants  are  offered  to  fund  a  limited  number  of 

projects  designed  to  test  whether  locally  controlled  community 
organizations,  working  with  local  businesses,  can  create  effective  economic 
development  programs  in  poverty  areas.  Also,  to  provide  funds  for  a 
variety  of  investment  ventures  which  will  create  jobs  for  poverty  area 
residents  and  to  participate  in  the  ownership  and  management  of  community 
development  corporations. 

Eligibility :  Nonprofit  community  development  corporations  which  fit  into 

CSA  regulations,  in  selected  areas. 

Uses :  Industrial  and  commercial  development. 

Current  Funding  Levels:  The  national  FY'78  allocation  is  $750,000. 

Contacts/References :  Mr.  Justice  Jenkins,  Director,  Community  Services 
Administration,  Office  of  Economic  Development,  Program  Management  and 
Support  Division  (1200  19th  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20506.  202/254- 

6180). 

Business  Loans 


Sponsoring  Organization:  The  Business  Development  Corporation  of  North 
Carolina  (BDCNC) . 

Description :  Loans  of  up  to  $1  million  are  available  with  terms  up  to 

twenty  years.  BDCNC  is  composed  of  member  institutions  (banks,  savings 
and  loans,  and  insurance  companies)  which  pledge  to  lend  funds. 

Eligibility :  Local  Development  Companies  and  industries. 

Uses :  Construction  or  expansion  of  factories  and  processing  plants. 

Current  Funding  Levels:  Fund  availability  exceeds  anticipated  needs. 

Contacts/References :  Mr.  Underhill,  Director,  The  Business  Development 
Corporation  of  North  Carolina.  (505  Oberlin  Road,  Raleigh,  NC  919/  828- 

2331). 

Clean  Water  Bonds  for  Water 


Sponsoring  Organization :  N.C.  Department  of  Human  Resources,  Division 
of  Health  Services,  Clean  Water  Grants  Unit. 

Description :  County  allocations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  population,  and 
projects  are  usually  funded  with  this  money.  If  a  project  exceeds  this 
county  allocation,  the  statewide  allocation  can  supplement  it.  This  grant 
pays  for  25%  of  total  cost,  or  half  of  the  non-federal  amount.  Federal 
grants  which  can  combine  with  the  Clean  Water  Bond  can  be  made  from 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Economic  Development  Administration, 
Appalachian  or  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commissions . 
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Eligibility :  Local  governments  . 


Uses :  Capital  construction  of  new  or  expanded  water  supply  facilities  and 
new  equipment. 

Current  Funding  Levels:  FY'78  budget  is  $110  million. 

Contacts/References :  For  applications  and  assistance,  contact  Mr.  Joe 

Riley,  Supervisor,  Clean  Water  Grants  Unit,  Division  of  Health  Services 
N.C.  Department  of  Human  Resources.  (P.O.  Box  2091,  Raleigh.  NC 
27611.  919/733-2460). 

Clean  Water  Bonds  for  Wastewater 

Sponsoring  Organization:  N.C.  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 

Community  Development,  Division  of  Environmental  Management,  Municipal 
Facilities  Construction  Branch 

Description:  The  program  is  divided  into  two  accounts. 

1)  Statewide  Account  funds  are  supplemental  to  an  EPA  201  grant  which 
provides  75%,  these  state  bonds  provide  12  1/2%,  as  does  the  local  share. 

2)  Countywide  allocations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  population.  The  bonds 
provide  25%  of  total  costs,  or  half  of  the  non-federal  amount,  if  used. 

Eligibility :  Local  governments  (municipalities,  counties  and  sanitary 

districts) 

Uses :  1)  Wastewater  treatments  plants,  pumping  stations  and  major 

interceptor  sewers.  2)  Wastewater  collection  lines. 

Current  Funding  Levels:  FY'78  budget  is  $37.5  million. 

Contacts/References :  Information  can  be  obtained  at  regional  offices  of 

State  government  (Asheville,  Fayetteville,  Mooresville,  Raleigh, 
Washington,  Wilmington,  and  Winston-Salem) . 

Applications  are  made  at  N.C.  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 

Community  Development,  Division  of  Environmental  Management, 
municipal  Facilities  Construction  Branch,  Coy  Batten,  Director.  (512 
North  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh,  NC  27611.  919/733-2930). 

Wastewater  Grants  (Section  201) 


Sponsoring  Organization :  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Description :  Project  grants  are  provided  for  the  planning,  design  and 

construction  of  municipal  wastewater  facilities  in  a  three  step  grant 
process.  Seventy-five  percent  of  construction  costs  can  be  financed  with 
this  grant.  Application  must  be  on  file  in  the  N.C.  Municipal  Facilities 
Construction  Branch,  and  then  the  applicant  will  be  put  on  a  funding  list. 
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Eligibility :  Any  municipal  government  which  needs  to  upgrade  their 

facilities . 

Uses :  Wastewater  treatments  plants,  pumping  stations  and  major  inceptor 
sewers . 

Current  Funding  Levels:  FY'78  budget  is  $94  million. 

Contacts/References :  Applications,  reference  materials  and  information 

can  be  obtained  from  N.C.  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Community  Development,  Division  of  Environmental  Management,  Municipal 
Facilities  Construction  Branch,  Coy  Batten,  Director.  (512  North 
Salisbury  Street  Raleigh,  NC  27611.  919/733-2930). 

Regional  Economic  Development  Grants 

Sponsoring  Organizations :  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  Coastal 

Plains  Regional  Commission. 

Description :  The  program  provides  supplementary  grants  to  state  or  local 
governments  to  help  meet  matching  requirements  for  federal  grants-in-aid 
programs.  It  may  be  combined  with  federal  program  grants  to  total  80%  of 
project  costs.  ARC  counties  include  Stokes,  Forsyth,  Davie,  Alexander, 
Caldwell,  Burke,  Rutherford,  and  all  counties  westward.  CPRC  counties 
include  Vance,  Franklin,  Wake,  Harnett,  Cumberland,  Hoke,  Scotland  and 
all  counties  eastward. 

Eligibility :  States  in  the  particular  region,  alone  or  with  another  member 
state,  or  political  subdivision,  or  private  or  public  non-profit 
organizations . 

Uses :  May  fund  wide  range  of  economic  development  programs  including 
acquisition,  rehabilitation,  reuse  of  historically  significant  properties,  as 
well  as  construction  and  development. 

Current  Funding  Levels :  The  ARC  North  Carolina  allocation  for  FY'78  is 
$7.6  million.  The  CPRC  North  Carolina  allocation  for  FY'78  is  $1.3  million. 

Contacts/References :  Projects  should  be  coordinated  through  Lead 

Regional  Organizations.  For  information  and  assistance,  contact  John 
Booth,  Director,  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Relations  (PO  Box  27687, 
Raleigh,  NC  27611.  919/733-4672). 

919/733-4672)  Operation  Townlift  (Technical  Assistance) 

Sponsoring  Organization :  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Description :  The  technical  staff  from  the  TVA  assists  towns  and 
communities  in  assessing  changes  due  to  shifting  economic  patterns  and 
altered  life  styles,  and  in  planning  for  the  most  logical  means  of 
responding  to  those  changes . 

Eligibility :  Towns  and  communities  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Region  and  all 
areas  served  by  TVA  electricity  (the  approximate  eastern  boundary  runs 
from  Hendersonville  northeast  to  Linville  and  up  as  far  as  Boone) 
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Uses:  Establishing  community  priorities  and  devising  practical  plans  for 
meeting  community  objectives . 

Current  Funding  Levels:  There  are  no  state  allocations,  and  those 

communities  that  qualify  will  be  served. 

Contacts/References :  John  E.  Scheibe,  Head,  Townlift  Planning  Section  or 
Ralph  Schneider,  Assistant  to  Division  Director,  Regional  Planning  Staff, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (280  Liberty  Building,  Knoxville,  TN  37902, 
615/632-2101) 

A  Guide  to  Community  Development  Groups 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  Foundation.  (1750  Old  Meadow 
Road,  McLean,  VA  22101). 

--They  can  provide  name  of  landscape  architects  in  your  area  that  are 
interested  in  working  with  community  groups.  A  publications  list  is 
available  on  request. 

Downtown  Idea  Exchange.  (Downtown  Research  and  Development  Center, 

555  Madision  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022). 

--A  resource  center  for  CBD  revitalization  offering  a  monthly  newsletter 
plus  other  publications. 

Institute  for  Environmental  Actions.  (32  East  22nd  Street,  New  York, 

NY  10010.  212/473-7899). 

--Exhibits,  films,  and  slide  shows  available  to  communities  interested  in 
starting  pedestrian  programs  in  conjunction  with  other  downtown 
improvements . 

International  Downtown  Executives  Association.  (410  First  Street,  SW, 

Roanoke,  VA  24011. 

--Chief  executive  officers  on  non-profit  downtown  organizations  and  their 
first  assistants  are  eligible  to  join  as  active  members  and  other  groups  or 
individuals  actively  engaged  in  downtown  redevelopment  efforts  may  join  as 
affiliate  members.  An  annual  national  conference,  regional  seminars  and  a 
newsletter  are  examples  of  activities  of  the  group . 

National  Economic  Development  Law  Project.  (2150  Shattuck  Avenue,  Suite 
300,  Berkeley,  CA  94704.  415/548-2600). 

--Various  publications  are  available  from  this  group  which  also  provides 
various  backup  and  technical  services  to  community  groups. 

Private  Revitalization  of  Downtown.  (PROD,  406  Lincoln  Street,  Santa 
Cruz,  CA  95060). 

— Publications  and  a  newsletter  are  available  based  on  this  organization's 
efforts  in  downtown  Santa  Cruz. 

Vision.  (Two  Hubbard  Park,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138). 

--This  non-profit  public  interest  corporation  specializes  in  townscape 
conservation  plans,  corporate  design  and  rehabilitation  of  commercial 
strips . 
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APPENDIX  B 


LAND  USE  CATEGORY  BREAKDOWN 


Primary  Retail 


1. 

Total  Square  Feet: 

89,645 

2. 

Square 

feet  on  each 

floor : 

1st  Floor 

50,070 

(55.8%) 

2nd  Flood 

15,925 

(17.7%) 

3rd  Floor 

9,125 

(10.1%) 

4th  Floor 

0 

(  0%  ) 

Basement 

14,525 

(16.2%) 

3. 

Square 

feet  in  each 

condition : 

Sound 

77,625 

(86.5%) 

Minor  Repair 

12,020 

(13.4%) 

Major  Repair 

0 

(  0%  ) 

Dilapidated 

0 

(  0%  ) 

4. 

Square 

feet : 

Owner 

36,500 

(40.7%) 

Renter 

53,145 

(59.2%) 

Secondary  Retail 

1. 

Total  ; 

Square  Feet: 

83,375 

2. 

Square 

feet  on  each 

floor:  1st  Floor 

63,593 

(76.2%) 

2nd  Floor 

13,116 

(15.7%) 

3rd  Floor 

6 ,666 

(  7.9%) 

3. 

Square 

feet  in  each 

condition:  Sound 

45,900 

(55.0%) 

Minor  Repair 

36,725 

(44.0%) 

Ma j  or  Repair 

750 

(  0.8%) 

Dilapidated 

0 

(  0%  ) 

4. 

Square 

feet : 

Owner 

33,000 

(39.5%) 

Renter 

50,375 

(60.4%) 

Administrative,  Financial 

and  Professional  Services 

1. 

Total 

Square  Feet : 

68,000 

2. 

Square 

feet  on  each 

floor : 

1st  Floor 

40,750 

(59.9%) 

2nd  Floor 

23,450 

(34.4%) 

Basement 

3,800 

(  5.5%) 

3. 

Square 

feet  in  each 

condition : 

Sound 

43,800 

(64.4%) 

Minor  Repair 

24,200 

(35.5%) 

Major  Repair 

0 

(  0%  ) 

Dilapidated 

0 

(  0%  ) 

4. 

Square 

feet : 

Owner 

16,800 

(24.7%) 

Renter 

51,200 

(75.2%) 
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Consumer  Service 


1. 

Total  I 

Square  Feet : 

34,500 

2. 

Square 

feet  on  each 

floor : 

1st  Floor 

26,250 

(76.0%) 

2nd  Floor 

8,250 

(23.9%) 

3. 

Square 

feet  in  each 

condition : 

Sound 

15,700 

(45.5%) 

Minor  Repair 

13,800 

(40.0%) 

Major  Repair 

4,200 

(12.1%) 

Dilapidated 

800 

(  2.3%) 

4. 

Square 

feet : 

Owner 

2,700 

(  7.8%) 

Renter 

31,800 

(92.1%) 

Convenience  Retail 


1. 

Total 

Square  Feet 

16,650 

2. 

Square 

feet  on  each 

floor : 

1st  Floor 

16,650 

(100%  ) 

Basement 

0 

(  0%  ) 

3. 

Square 

feet  in  each 

condition : 

Sound 

15,350 

(92.1%) 

Minor  Repair 

1,300 

(  7.8%) 

Major  Repair 

0 

(  0%  ) 

Dilapidated 

0 

(  0%  ) 

4. 

Square 

feet : 

Owner 

0 

(  0%  ) 

Renter 

16,650 

(100%  ) 

Cultural  and 

Social  Services 

1. 

Total  ; 

Square  Feet: 

11,500 

2. 

Square 

feet  on  each 

floor : 

1st  Floor 

2,200 

(19.1%) 

2nd  Floor 

9,300 

(80.8%) 

Basement 

0 

(  0%  ) 

3. 

Square 

feet  in  each 

condition : 

Sound 

7,500 

(65.2%) 

Minor  Repair 

2,800 

(24.3%) 

Major  Repair 

0 

(  0%  ) 

Dilapidated 

1,200 

(10.4%) 

4. 

Square 

feet : 

Owner 

3,000 

(26.0%) 

Renter 

8,500 

(73.9%) 
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t 

Government 


1. 

Total  : 

Square 

Feet : 

58,480 

2. 

Square 

feet 

on  each 

floor : 

1st  Floor 

19,470 

(33.2%) 

2nd  Floor 

17,670 

(30.2%) 

3rd  Floor 

10,670 

(18.2%) 

Basement 

10,670 

(18.2%) 

3. 

Square 

feet 

in  each 

condition : 

Sound 

58,480 

(100%  ) 

Minor  Repair 

0 

(  0%  ) 

Major  Repair 

0 

(  0%  ) 

Dilapidated 

0 

(  0%  ) 

4. 

Square 

feet : 

Owner 

56,680 

(96.9%) 

Renter 

1,800 

(  3.0%) 

Wholesale,  Warehouse,  Repair  and  Storage 


1. 

Total 

Square  Feet : 

49,525 

2. 

Square 

feet  on  each 

floor : 

1st  Floor 

22,750 

(45.9%) 

2nd  Floor 

15,375 

(31.0%) 

Basement 

11,400 

(23.0%) 

3. 

Square 

feet  in  each 

condition : 

Sound 

11,400 

(23.0%) 

Minor  Repair 

14,525 

(29.3%) 

Major  Repair 

20,600 

(41.5%) 

Dilapidated 

3,000 

(  6.0%) 

4. 

Square 

feet : 

Owner 

21,000 

(42.4%) 

Renter 

28,525 

(57.5%) 

Vacant 

1. 

Total 

Square 

Feet : 

38,800 

2. 

Square 

feet 

on  each 

floor:  1st  Floor 

7,150 

(18.4%) 

2nd  Floor 

18,150 

(46.7%) 

3rd  Floor 

9,500 

(24.4%) 

4th  Floor 

1,000 

(  2.5%) 

Basement 

3,000 

(  7.7%) 

3. 

Square 

feet 

in  each 

condition:  Sound 

3,875 

(  9.9%) 

Minor  Repair 

5,425 

(13.9%) 

Major  Repair 

26,900 

(69.3%) 

Dilapidated 

2,600 

(  6.7%) 
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Residential 


1. 

Total  Square  Feet: 

4,100 

2. 

Square 

feet  on  each 

floor : 

1st  Floor 

0 

(  0%  ) 

2nd  Floor 

1,900 

(46.3%) 

3rd  Floor 

2,200 

(53.6%) 

Basement 

0 

(  0%  ) 

3. 

Square 

feet  in  each 

condition : 

Sound 

0 

(  0%  ) 

Minor  Repair 

2,200 

(53.6%) 

Major  Repair 

1,900 

(46.3%) 

Dilapidated 

0 

(  0%  ) 

4. 

Square 

feet : 

Owner 

0 

(  0%  ) 

Renter 

4,100 

(100%  ) 

Industrial 

and  Manufacturing 

1. 

Total  ; 

Square  Feet: 

1,800 

2. 

Square 

feet  on  each 

floor : 

1st  Floor 

1,800 

(100%  ) 

3. 

Square 

feet  in  each 

condition : 

Sound 

1,800 

(100%  ) 

Minor  Repair 

0 

(  0%  ) 

Major  Repair 

0 

(  0%  ) 

Dilapidated 

0 

(  0%  ) 

4. 

Square 

feet 

Owner 

1,800 

(100%  ) 

Renter 

0 

(  0%  ) 
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